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MONEY-MANUFACTORIES AND RELIEF LAWs. I shall 
always have reason tocongratulate myself on the ad- 
venturous stand that was taken in the Reeisrer in 
3318, against banks and banking, and other legisla- 
tive acts for the manufacture of money, as well as 
those for the “relief” of the people, which naturally 
followed the original wrong; and I must also think 
that there was some little merit in opposing the great 
monied aristocracy that was growing up at that time, 
and which threatened the destruction of all who 





would not send in their ‘‘adhesion” to it. The peo- 
ple, however, sustained me, and I cared but little 
what dishonest banks and dishonest bank-managers 
could do. Most of these have passed away to their 
original insignificance, but they dragged many worthy 
persons along with them; and, on account of the last, 





it was with general regret that I witnessed a fulfil- 
ment of all the predictions that had been made, as to 
the dreadful explosion and amount of suffering that 
would follow the mad doings of those days. Butit is 
pleasant, indeed, to observe that the people of most 
of the states—perhaps, in every one but Kentucky, 
have nearly or altogether recovered from the disor- 
der that afflicted them; and Kentucky might, also, 





have been healed, if a policy had not been pursued 
similar to that of pouring fresh potions of ardent spi- | 
rits down the throat of a drunken man, for the pur-| 
pose of making him sober, and of enabling him to! 
stand erect on his feet! And even now this policy 
prevails. The popular voice is, (or lately was), in| 
favor of it; and the ad captandum ery of “relief,” | 
drowns the voice of truth and scorns the lessons of 
expericnce. Political quackery is the order of the 
day. ‘But the end isnot yet.’? Much as the people 


— 





AEE 


bably lost as much as she has gained by migrations 
since the fatal year 1818, when the forty-three *‘inde- 
pendent banks” were littered; though her longest- 
cultivated fields have not yet lost any portion of their 
original productiveness; and her population is still 
very sparse. 

The mania which commonly seized the people of 


the United States soon after the peace with Great © 


Britain in 1815, more severely raged in some of the 
western parts of our country than in any other— 
and the people of Kentucky and Ohio seemed most 
deeply inoculated with it—except, perhaps, those 
of a considerable portion of Pennsylvania: but, in 
the latter, it was considerably checked by the ha- 
bitual caution of a “‘pains-taking’”’ people. Thousands 
of persons forsook their farms and their workshops to 
become merchants. Whoever could raise a few hun- 
dred dollars in cash, hastened to expend it in the 
eastern cities, as well as to exhaust all the credit 
that he could obtain, in ill-advised purehases of fo- 
reign goods. These were hurried into the interior 
with as much promptitude as if every day’s delay on 
the road was the loss of a little fortune—and so the 
cost of transportation was doubled, to be added to 
the originally imprudent expenditure. As the goods 
were bought on credit, they could be sold on credit— 
and who would wear an old coat when he might so 
easily obtain a new one at “the stote?”—he could 
get credit, and pay ‘‘when convenient.”” The hum of 
the spinning wheel was banished from the evening’s 
fire-side, and the sound of the shuttle no longer dis- 
turbed speculative minds. Therg was aplenty of every 
thing, because there was a plenty of credit! The 
needless debts thus created amounted to millions!— 


of Kentucky have suffered, they must suffer much! but “pay-day” came at last. The city merchants 
more. Asl repeatedly warned them of the condi-, pressed the country dealers, and they pressed their 
tion which they were running into, that they might customers— every one pulled and hauled, and, “‘get 
avoid it, perhaps some will now be more willing to} what you can’”—*‘save himself who may,” was bel- 
‘listen to reason” than they were, and may profit by) lowed throug’ the land. In this state of things, it 
reflecting cn the consequences of the course which! was found out that the whole difficulty was caused by 
they are pursuing, and make the wonderful disco-, the want of money! A ‘circulating medium” was 
very—that the establishment of banks does not create! required. Banks must be established—and there was 
value, or relief laws lead to economy and the rightful| nothing wanting for them but acts of incorporation 
uses of credit! That, let speculators say what they) and paper mills! The people called for banks, and 
please, there is no other way to become wealthy than | banks were made; they loaned money freely, and, 
through the means which well-encouraged and pro-) for ‘‘a little season,” the oppressed, having, by new 
fitable labor affords—and no other way for the pay-| credits, paid off some part of their old debts, rejoiced 
ment of debts, than economical applications of the} at the ‘relief’ afforded. A fig for the old fashioned 
means thus furnished. Individuals may not come) way of doing business, said they—there is nothing 
Within the full scope of these remarks, but they are| like credit. But this did not last long. The bills of 
unquestionably just with respect to every community.| most of the new-made banks would not “pass”—it 
A grave-digger may get rich by a pestilence; and pub-| was discovered that they were paper—mere papers 
lie misfortunes are not always disadvantageous to| and then there was the very ‘“‘mischief to pay. Brokers 
‘very private person. !and shavers jumped up like mushroons, and they 
it is very far from my intention to interfere with| gave “relief,” out of sheer kindness to a suffering 
the local polities of Kentucky, or any other state. I, people! They began at 10 per cent. discount and 
do not understand them, and have not taken any trou-| ended at 95!—shaving away the greater portion of 
vle that 1 might, ever since the wild barking and! the little means that were left for the honest payment 
“relief” laws were passed. But some general obser-| of debts. The banks, by this time, had obtained 
vations on the present state of things in this common-| judgments—the sheriffs were as busy as “Old Nick in 
wealth, with a brief notice of the various proceed-| a gale of wind,” and a general sweep of ruin was 
ings which brought it about, may be useful—if not to| threatened in several of the states, In most of them, 
cause a return to good principles in Kentucky, at | a majority of the j eople were now Sopyameed of _ 
least, as holding a beacon to prevent the people of! folly of their concuct, and they said let it ae — 
other states from falling into the slough of contend- | meet it as well we can. rhis was a noble ig ig 
ing interests and depreciated credit, which has, for| the conseqtience Is, that, wherever it was ta en, a 
several years past, so much vexed the citizens of this trace of the rayages ol the storm of Late pe 13 
highly favored section of our country, and materially | hardly to be found—or, if found, it is rapi ly oe 
influenced capital and labor to seek safety and suc-j| pearing. Pennsylvania, Ohio, &e. may be said to 
cess in other parts of the union. Kentucky has pro- have recovered, because they rejeoted additional po- 
You. X NVIM.——-—6. : 
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ae and the replevin and relief laws would not pay oif the 
+ people’s debts! the legislature made a mammoth bank 
aie of the commonwealth, the bills of which, though a 
bar ‘legal tender,” are passed in the very bank itself, at 
tae the rate of 50 cents in the dollar of their nominal 
Ad value, in exchange for specie, or the bills of specie- 
aah paying banks!!! 

iat | Who are the parties to the relief or anti-relief mea- 
a sures and paper banking in Kentucky, I know not. 
eet 1 am really ignorant which of the parties has the 
wea present ascendency, or what either design to do. The 
that gentlemen from that state with whom I have had the 








vat to me as tothe local excitements that prevail therein; 


withdrawn in a few years; but the longer they are 


a) their paper—and the consequence has been, that the 


( state; and industry and economy will soon make it 
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tions of the madening quality to heal existing mad- |} 
ness!—but in Kentucky the majority appears to have 
been of the debtor class, and replevin and relief laws 
“of all sorts and sizes,” were to do what the ‘‘inde- 
pendent banks” had failed to accomplish! These 
were turned and twisted into every shape to meet 
different contingencies; and the obligation of con- 
tracts was put to scorn. But the judiciary inter- 
fered, and the judiciary must be destroyed; and, 
what could not be effected by impeachment, was to 
be brought about by a simple law. The old court of 
appeals was annihilated by the legislature, and a new 
court organized—and then the “relief” party thought | 
themselves safe—yct now there are fivo courts of ap- 
peal, each pretending to the same jurisdiction, so 
that, in fact, there is no present court at all: for which | 
is the true court will have to be decided at some fu- 
ture period, in some way and manner that I (now 
not of. 

By the way, I forgot to mention in its proper place, 
that after the “independent banks” had tumbled down, 


honor to converse, have not expressed their feclings 


and hence I cannot be iniluenced by other than broad 
and general views of the subject atlarge. Hlearn, how- 
4 “ever, that there are greatand furious contentions, and 
; the public newspapers inform us of acts and counter 
acts withoutnueber, to sustain or destroy the exisiing 
system. My best wishes are with the latter—for, in 
my opinion, an act too violent to cure the state of its 
diseases and restore the people to peace, can hardly | 
| be eommitted!—save a violation of the public faith, 
pledged as to the “bills of credit” issued by the bank 
of the commonwealth. These bills, it is true, may be 





circulated at a depreciated value, the greater will 
be the amount of the evil caused by the establish- 
ment of that institution. Look at Ohio—she was 
as much vexed with a disgraced currency as Ken- 
tucky now is: when her banks “blew up,” the peo- 
ple, as if by common consent, refused to circulate 


currency of Ohio is as sound as that of any other 


as “plenty” therein as it is elsewhere.* 


-_--— - 


Cincinnati, 
*The manufaetories of Steubenville, especially the 
celebrated establishment of Messrs. B. Wells and 
company, who send to the Atlantic states many thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of superior superfine cloths every | 
year and alarge amount in other woollen goods, more } 
effectually relicve the neighhorhood, than it would be 
relieved if all the [paper] banks in the world were lo- | 
cated in the district. It was these creations of value that | 
enabled the banks at that place to maintain their | 
credit during the wreck of such institufions in the | 
western country; and it is proudly mentioned in thie ; 
“Herald,” that it was the “only town between Lan-| 








> , “oer ae re } : . ae 
caster in Pennsylvania, and the Mississippi, which | vering her former prosperity, and, though individuals 


could boast of two banks, sustained altogether by pri- 
vate egpital and credit.” Hesides the great woollen 
manufietory above alluded fo, which is called the | 
“pride of the west,” there are, in Steubenville and its | 
immediate neighborhood ,as we jearn by the “Herald,” | 


late the greatest seat of paper-money manufactories 
in the west, is now without any of them—and yet, 
perhaps, the most growing and prosperous city in the 
west. But Kentucky, so abundant in personal cou- 
rage and generous feeling, wanted that moral cou- 
rage and plain sense of right which has distinguished 
and redeemed her flourishing neighbor. 

To enter upon a general argument about relief laws 
and banks, would occupy much more room than at 
present can be spared for an examination of them; 
and I shall simply remark—that nothing but extreme 
necessity, such as foreign invasion or domestic com- 
motion, ought to sanction any measure that interfercs 
with the obligation of contracts—thuat interposes new 
difficulties in the way of a creditor pursuing his right,* 
or that grants new advantages to the debtor that he 
may avoid the accomplishment of his promises: and 
that banks are every where a curse, when resorted 
to by an agricullural people, for ordinary borrowings 
of money. As to the former, I can give personal tes- 
timony, from long and mournful experience, pro and 
con, that there is much more to be feared from frau- 
dulent debtors than hard-hearted creditors—and for 
the best of all reasons, that the latter are more inte- 
rested in sustaining than in oppressing those who owe 
them: and in respect to the latter, the furmer who 
goes into bank, except on some special emergency, 
hardly ever gets out of it, unless by the sale of his 
property. The time lost in attending to his notes, 
together with the interest paid ou them, cats him up: 
and if not so, makes him a dependent being, though, 
by abstaining, he might have been an independent 
one—caring no more about “discount-day” than for 
the anniversary of Nebuchadnezzar’s birth. 

“Blessed is he who bringeth consolation!’ If what 
is told to me of the state of the public mind in Ken- 
tucky is true, there is a greater shew of feeling in that 
commonwealth than has caused the revolution of an 
empire. Indeed, it would seem that so much excite- 
ment could not exist in any other than a free state, 
surrounded by other equally independent but less agi- 
tated communities. Perhaps, there is nothing better 
calculated to shew the advantages which we derive 
from the confedcrution than the case now presented. 
A state may be shaken to its centre by confielien opi- 
nions and interests, without at all afiecting the gene- 
ral peace! It is always pleasant to find out fresh 
ries—one steam paper mill—two breweries—two 
copperas manufactories—one air foundry, in which 
are cast all kinds of hollow ware—one steam engine 
manufactory—one cotton and woollen machinery 
manufactory—two wool carding machines for coun- 
try work, one of whichis propelled by steam. These 
employ a large number of persons, and the food and 
materials consumed by them give Jife and spirit and 
“plenty” of moncy, because it circulates freely, to 
the whole district. Productive industry may be aided 
by banks—but banks, without the support of produc- 
tive industry, will ever “‘make to themselves wings 
and fly away.’? They dono more than handle and 
turn money—they make none. 

What is said in general of Steubenville may be ob- 
served of Pittsburg—which, perhaps, is the greates* 
manufacturing town in the United States, though » 
suffered dreadfully a few years ago, when a genera 
bankruptey seemingly threatened the nation, on ac- 
count of the enormous influx of British goods, impor’ 
ed for the express purpose of breaking down our in- 
fant establishments. But Pittsburg is rapidly reco- 





have been ruined, others are doing well and the se- 
ciety is flourishing. 

*| mean asto past transactions. The laws between 
debtor and creditor might be much amended; and 
possibly, if the whole of them were done away, afic: 


two steam flour miiJs—two steam cotton manufacto- ' due warning, society would be the better for it. 
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reasons for loving our system of government; no one 
ean wish that it should be put to new trials—but every 
wood man will refeice that its provisions and princi- 
oles are found adequate to every emergency that 
occurs. 


=> Since the preceding article was in type, I was 
alarmed by what seemed a cry for “relief,” in a very 
respectable Tennessee paper, the Knorville Enquirer; 
hut, looking over the artiele, was happy to meet with 
the words—‘Legislative interference cannot avail any 
shing’’-—and, that there is ‘‘a way of escape without the 
sid of bank accommodations,” which is by an increas- 
e attention to the cultivation of the soil ‘and increas- 
vd industry, in every respect, such as raising cotton 
and grain, rearing stock, &e. This is the true princi- 
nie on which the people should every where seek “‘re- 
jief"—and, as diminutions in price follow the su- 
nerabundance of production, the spare labor should 
he appropriated to household and other manufactures, 
many of which may be profitably carried on by every 
well-regulated family. And, whatever may be the 
wants of particular sections of the United States, it 


> 


it has afforded, aided by some very fortunate circum- 
stances in Enrope and South America. 

But wherefore should commerce be “protected” 
and manufactures be left to do as well as they can? 
The latter is by far the greater interest—its product 
is much larger than the amount of our foreign trade; 
why any distinction, unless in favor of the quantity of 
labor required? I say labor—because, let the sophist 
turn and twist the case as he may, there is no other 
means of obtaining wealth than through its profits. 
Gold, the most commonly accepted representative of 
property, is only to be had by digging. The best de- 
vised schemes that ever were formed, will not bring . 
it out of the earth; and, unless labor be profitable, 
there will not be diggings of gold, except as we buy 
lottery tickets, in the hope of drawing the “‘big prize.” 
It is labor that pays all—supports all—the bar, the 
pulpit, the government, and the sovereignty. 

I should like to hear ‘‘an argument” from one of 
those gentlemen in support of the protection of com- 
merce and against the protection of manufactures! 
| It would have some resemblance to one that I once 


: 6 ; Sse #hi . . 9 
s very certain that the union was never more pros-; Met with beginning with, ‘a thing is and is not; 


perous than now. The growers of grain, a peculiar 
people, are not doing so well as we could wish them, 
but they will soon do better; because the domestic 
consumers of their products are rapidly multiplying, 
a3 well as becoming more and more able te give liberal 
prices for the good things of this life. The mechanics 


for, what applies to one must apply to the other. 
But if those who are in favor of the former, will take 
the trouble to turn to the debates of congress in 1789 
and 1790, they will find thatthe arguments then used 
against commerce are just exactly those which they 
would now use against manufactures. Nay, they may 





and manufacturers are fully employed, and capital 
circulates freely by means of their earnings. 


—e- 


Wry AND WHEREFORE. The elections in Virginia 
are about to take place, and some of the candidates 
for seats in congress and in the state legislature, 
are spreading their opinions on “matters and things” 


before the electors, to obtain their suffrages. One of! 


these, a candidate for congress, says, ‘the is warmly 
the friend of the gradual increase of the navy” and of 
“fortifications”’—that he is for affording protection to 
aur commerce, but “considers the tariff measure as 
not a*bit better than a pick-pocket scheme,” &e. 

This method of speaking of the tariff is too fashion- 
able in the south. Is it believed that the friends of 
that measure wish to “pick the pockets” of any other 
class of their fellow citizens? Ti has been unques- 
tionably demonstrated, that three fifths, if not two 
thirds, of the white people of the United States—the 
great body of the tax-payers, were, and are, in favor 
of it: is it decorous that they should be spoken of af- 
‘er this manner? What pos=ble good can result 
trom it—ought the undoubted majority to yield to 
‘he minority, in a matterin which the general welfare 
isconeerned? And besides, what is it—who knows, 
except perhaps the cotton planter, from some small 
rise in the price of “bagging,” (which will be only 
temporary), that the tariff has been altered—who 
‘els any additional burthen imposed upon him? No 
one—but rejoicing millions, I yas going to say, know 
and feel the good effects that have resulted from the 
mere determination—manifested by the constituted au- 
thorities of the nation, to protect the manufactures 
of the country; and, in truth, the late modification of 
the tariff amounts to little more than the establish- 
ment of a principle: it has not done any thing towards 
building up those monopolies, &c. &c. that were so 
much talked about and so terribly feared—and the 
broad fact exists, that our country, at this time, is ge- 
nerally more truly prosperous than ever it was. La- 
bor isin demand, and the free productive persons of 
the republic—the musket-bearers of the land and the 
bone and sinew of every community, have employ- 
ment, and are doing well. And, I have no hesitation 
in saying, this fortunate state of things was mainly 
brought about by what is so politely called a ‘“‘pick- 
pocket scheme,” through the various business that 


mect with all the cant phrases and petty sayings, 
jabout ‘taxing the many for the benefit of a few,” 
| &e. &e. And how long has it been orthodox, in certain 
parts of our country, to protect commerce, increase 
the navy, and erect fortifications? I say, protect every 
interest which American labor and capital is capable 
of grasping. Each should be the same in the estima- 
tion of every friend of his country. Buta surrender 
of prejudices is at hand, and we shall not be much 
longer jostled with discordant opinions, as to the en- 
couragement of national industry and support of in- 
ternal improvement. 

Since I] began to write this little article I met with 
the following extract of aletter from Buenos Ayres. 
[t will severely bother the friends of commerce and 
the enemies of -manufactures, to tell us what we 
onght to do in this affair, supposing the matter to be 
fairly represented— 

The letter intimates that the law, passed by the 
government of Buenos Ayres, prohibiting the impor- 
tation of American flour, was adopted at the instiga- 
tion of the British merchants. It further states that— 

“The English have not been content with this, they 
have had a meeting, and drew up resolutions in due 
form to adopt some effectual measure to put down the 
American domestic brown cotton goods which from 
the quantity of cotton requisite tomanufacture them, 
the English goods of the same description cannot 
come in competition with ours; the plan they have 
marked out to pursue, is, to influence the government 
to lay on a heavy duty which wou'd be equal toa pro- 
hibition, under pretence, that their manufaetures in 
the back country stand in need of protection. The 
finer cotton goods they ean afford to bring here 
cheaper than wecan. If{they sueceed in having this 
law passed, our commerce will be completely ruined 
‘in this quarter—the principal part of the American 

cargoes have consisted Jatterly of flour and those up- 
\bleached cottons. There were imported inte this 
' city the year past about 3000 baies of American sheet- 
ings and shirtings, containing about 1,490-000 yards, 
which generally selts from 18 3-4.a 25 cents per yard. 
There has been imported in the same length of time, 
about 80,000 bbls. flour.” ! 








Corton. The great trade which the emancipa- 
tion of Mexico and South America has opened for Bri- 
tish and other manufactures of cotton, together with 
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the mightily increased consumption of the material ; 
in the United States, (which is now equal to more 
than one-fourth of the whole quantity raised), has given 
much additional vaiue to the article, notwithstanding 
that the product has been increased in our own 
country and its cultivation been pretty extensive in 
Feypt-—but, perhaps, the accession to the general 
stock from the latter, has not more than equalled the 
diminution of the quantity exported from Brazil, on 
account of the unsettled state of things in that empire. 
That this has added much to the prosperity of our 
country, in furnishing means to pay for articles im- 
ported, is willingly admitted—and the time now is, 
when the cotton planters of the southern, and the 
manufacturers of the eastern, middie and western 
states, are all doing reasonably well—without any 
clashing of interests, as it was feared would follow 
the late measures adopted for some slight encourage- 
ment of domestic industry, as applied to the pro- 
duction of bread siuffs and meuts, in aiding the 
manufacturers and mechanics, who consume them, 
by atariff bottomed on the principle of protecting 
the latter, though its operation has not been inju- 
riously felt by any. Butthe time must and will ar- 
rive, when the home-demand for cotton shall be the 
great regulator, (if it is not so even now), of the 
price of the article abroad—as being that only which 
can be relied on—the imports being checked by a 
heavy rate of duty, when it shall happen that Egypt} 
and Brazil pour forth the supplies that they are 
capable of furnishing. Jn our own country, too, the 
amount is on the increase—North Carolina already 
yields a large quantity, and in Virginia, it seems 
that an extensive cultivation may soon be expected. | 
Many experiments have been made as to the field pro- | 
duction of the commodity, and the result is said to} 
be, that the crop is the most profitable that can be | 
raised in the counties below tide water in that state. | 
There is agreat deal of spare labor and spare lands in | 
this part of Virginia, and the probability is, that, in | 
two or three years, the article, ‘Virginia cotton,” 
may as commonly be found in our prices current} 
as “Upland” or ‘Louisiana.”” Well—we hope that/| 
‘there is room enough for usall;” and there certainly 
is, if we will only strive to accommodate one another 
us we should. 


— 











British Goops. There has been a great and sud- | 
den rise in the price of British goods in the United | 
States, caused by the immense supplies that have 
been sent off or ordered for Mexico and S. America. 
A corresponding rise in the value of domestic manu- 
factures will also take place, and we hope that this 
will be attributed to the demand, and not to the ‘‘pick- 
pocket tariff scheme.” And, besides, as cotton has 
advanced 8 or 10 cents per /b. very happily for the 
planters and the public,* it would seem that the 
goods made out of it should be advanced a little. 
Cottons, woollens and hardware are now from 15 to 
20 per cent. higher than they were six weeks ago; and 
it is a fact, that British agents in the United States 
have called upon their customers, with requests that 
they would order as few goods, at present, as they 
could conveniently do with. The matters just stated 
will do many times more for our manufactories than 
the tariff accomplished; and we hope that it will lead 
to the perfect establishment of all the old works, and 
cause the erection of many new ones. It is several 

*The public is always interested in the advanced 
value of any staple commodity, unless caused by a 
domestic scarcity. The remark applies to manu- 
factured articles as well a3 agricultural. Bat the 
subject is one about which I shall speak more at 
Jarge hereafter. It is absolutely necessary, that it 
shonld be fully comprehended—and public attention 
cannot be too often drawn to it 
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years since there was so much bustle and busineg 
in the United States as there is at this time. Labo; 
is in great demand, and almost every branch of j, 
dustry appears to be doing well. If this state of thingy 
continues for two or three years, the industry of th 
people will protect itself, aided as it willbe by roads ang 
canals. 





Gorp. The mines of North Carolina begin to at. 
tract much attention. Professor Olmsted, of the uni. 
versity of North Carolina, has lately visited the coup. 
try in which they are located, and given a full account 
of them. ‘They are spread over a space of not les 
than 1,000 square miles. The gold is generally found 
in small grains. The people in the neighborhood use 
it as acommon currency; carrying jt in goose quills, 
and passing it by weight, as in old times, at 90 or 9) 
cents per penny-weight. The value of the whole 
quantity found, is not stated; but the diggers, gene. 
rally, do not make more than 60 cents per day by 


their labor; still many are engaged in the business by 


the hope of finding some large masses of the precious 
metal, for pieces, weighing from 400 to 600 penny 
weights are sometimes met with, and one was found, 
that, in its crude state, weighed 28 lbs. avoirdupoise, 
The bed of the mineral “is a thin stratum of gravel 
enclosed in a dense mud, usually of a pale blue, but 
sometimes ofa yellow color.’”? Theland is very poor, 
and the people are becoming a distinct race, calle: 
‘sold hunters.” It appears to be a bad business. 
Some of the gold finds its way to New York and 
other places, as remittances. We shall lay by this 
scientific account of the mines, &c. and publish it as 
soon as convenient. 

The “Carolinian,” of the 29th ult. says—A poor 
old man, who had been digging at Barringer’s [mine] 
for sometime, with little success, came, the other day, 
upon a solid mass of the precious metal, in the fissure 
of a rock, which proved to be worth about one thousand 
dollars. 

But digging for gold i3 not, in any country that we 
have heard of, the best and surest way of making mo- 
ney. The same quantity of labor bestowed on almost 
any other business will yield a greater profit. * 





Tue DeLawanse AND CHESAPEAKE CANAL. This work 
is proceeding rapidly. Six hundred persons were 
kept at work all the past winter, their number is now 
doubled; and many more are wanted immediately. 
The execution so far, is highly spoken of, and in 1827, 
it is said that the whole canal will be finished. 





TURNPIKE TOLLS. It was stated in the British house 
of commons, on the 17th Feb. that the annual revenue, 
derived from the turnpike tolls in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, amounted to a million and a half pounds sterling. 
There are ten of the gates which yield 240,0001. 





THE LATE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Letter to the 

editors of the National Intelligencer, dated 
Lerington, Ken. March 21, 1825. 

Gentlemen: At different times, before Mr. Clay leit 
this place for Washington, last fall, I had conversa- 
tions with him on the subject of the choice of a pre- 
sident by the house of representatives. In all of 
them, he expressed himself as having, long before, 
decided in favor of Mr. Adams, in case the contest 
should lie between that gentleman and general Jack- 
son. My last interview with him was, I think, the 
day before his departure, when he was still more ex- 
plicit, as it was then certain that the election would 
be transferred to that tribunal, and highly probable 
that he would not be among the number returned. 
In the course of this conversation, 1 took occasion to 
express my sentiments with respect to the delicate 
and difficult circumstances under which he would be 
placed—on which he remarked, that could net more 
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wiy apprehend them than he did himself, but that 
othing should deter him from the duty of giving his 
ote, and that no state of things could arise, that 
yould justify him in prefering general Jackson to 
ir. Adams, or induce him to support the former 
‘9 decisive, indeed, were his declarations on this 
subject, that, had he voted otherwise than he did, I 
should have been compelled to regard him as deserv- 
ng that species of censure which has been cast upon 
sim for consistently adhering to an early ard de- 
iberate resolution. , 

When the suggestion of a sinister vote on his part 
irst reached us, I felt disposed to offer, without de- 
y,the testimony which no citizen is at liberty to 
rithhold, when he believes another to be unjustly 
ecused of a eriminal offence; but, presuming that 
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that they may understand it. And, further, we ob- 
serve, that though many toasts, at political dinners, 
suppers, &c. deprecating his course, have been given, 
there seems to be no want of similar expressions of 
approbation at others: and, at Paterson, N. J a din- 
ner was given in honor of him, Nicholas Smith, esq. 
president, and Andrew Parson, esq vice president— 
at which the following resolutions were passed and 
toast drank, with other resolutions and toasts not ne- 
cessary to be repeated on the present occasion— 
‘In consideration of the conspicuous part the hon. 
Henry Clay has taken in the important interests of 
these United States, the adoption of which has led on to 
the unexampled prosperity they now enjoy; the most 
prominent features of which are, the able manner in 
which he recommended and advocated the acknow- 





he result of the inquiry instituted in the house of re- | ledgment by our government of the independence of 
resentatives would prevent a reiteration of the im-{the South American states; and the bold, dignified 


ytations cast upon him, I thought it unnecessary to 
btrude my humble testimony upon the public. Find- 
x this, however, not to be the case, and regarding 
e character of the nation, as well as that of two 
istinguished individuals, to be involved in the un- 
easing repetition of charges which have been kept 
live and disseminated merely by repetition, I con- 
der it my duty to oppose, to their further diffusion, 
e statements which I have made, and, without hesi- 
tion, shall leave it with the impartial and intelli- 
pnt people of the United States to appreciate my mo- 
ves, and the value of the evidence which I have, 
ontaneously, offered to their consideration. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Dan. Drake, M. D. 





Wastineton, February 22d, 1825. 
The birth-day of WWushington, is the fit time for a 
ibute of respect to him, whose glorious achieve- 
ents place him next to the father of our country. 
On this day, I present to general Jackson, a ring of 
hero's hair, of the color it was when he led our 
ldiers to vietory—it was made in this city and of 
erican gold. 
Wear it in remembrance of him who was first in 
e hearts of hiscountry, and of her who gives it to 
u, with her best wishes for your health and happi- 
ss, (Signed) Euiza W. Custis. 
To general Jackson. 

WastincTon cirr, Feb. 22, 1825. 
My dear madam: By the hands of our mutual friend, 
n. Lafayette, [have had the extreme satisfaction of 
civing a ring containing the hair of general Wasn- 
‘T0N, Which you have done me the honor to pre- 
it. Believe me, I shail retain, and wear it, with 
Pereatest pleasure. I will wear it in remembrance 


your kind opinions expressed towards me, and of | 


 illusffious and revered man, the recollection of 
bose Virtues and disinterested patriotism, none can 
'be unmindful of. Could the present you tender 
be at all increased in value, it would be by the 
sideration, that its presentation has been through 
', who devoted himself in early life to the service 
or happy country, and who was the friend and 
Sciate of our beloved Washington. 
pray you to accept my kind wishes for your health 
prosperity in life. 
Vith great respect and regard,I am your most 
‘ent servant, 
(Signed) 


, Anprew Jacrson. 
Trs. E. W. Custis, 





in. Cray. Much has been said against the pro- 
“ings of this distinguished gentleman, in regard to 
conduct in the late presidential election. His own 
‘ment of facts and vindication is before the na- 
» Ithas been, or will be, read by all the reading 
ble of the country, and requires no commentary 


stand he took in the adoption of an American system 
for internal improvement, of encouraging and pro- 
moting roads, canals and domestic manufactures: 


And whereas, the consummation of these great ob- 
jects, as far as they have been adopled, have proved to the 
world the correctness of his judgment: And whereas, 
disappointed and unchastened ambition has reared 
his hydra head, and, with slanderous tongue, has 
attempted to imprint a foul stain upon his political 
! reputation: 

Resolved, That we hail the auspicious event of the 
‘acquisition of his talents to the cabinet, as the surest 
presage of asuccessful administration. After which, 
the following toast was drunk: 

By the president. Wenry Clay, 9n unblemished pa- 
triot, an unrivalled orator, and a liberal and enlight- 
ened statesman; afriend to man, without distinction 
'of color or country; the benevolent defender of the 
red man of the forest, and the sable son of Africa; 
the champion of South American independence; the 
fearless advoeate of suffering Greece. May his pre- 
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, sent station prove a prelude to the highest honor in 


a gift of the republic. 


| Gon. Larayerte. The itenerary of the nation’s 


,guest, from Washington, which he left on the 24th . 


Feb. to the 3d of June, when he is to be at Boston, has 
been published, shewing his days’ travel, stoppages, 
&e. The time is 99 days—the travel, by land, 2,655 
miles, and, by water, 2,610—together 5,255. The ex- 

treme point south, is Savannah—south west, New Or- 

leans; west, St. Louis; north and east, Boston—passing 
through or touching the states of Virginia, North-Ca- 
rolina, South-Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
| Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Penn- 
'sylvania, New Jersey. New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts. What a journey! 
LarayeTre performed two grateful and solemn 

‘duties atSavannah. He laid the corner stones of the 
monuments which are about to be erected to the 
memory of generals Garen and Putasxt, Particu- 
lars hereafter. 

| The arrival of the veteran Lararrrte in the 
United States seems to have warmed the hearts of 

the people in the most distant regions of the “new 
world.” A letter from Buenos Ayres says—‘‘I have 
just received newspapers from the United States, in- 
forming me of the magnificent reception of general 

Lafayette. Ihave never read newspapers with such 
exquisite delight as these, and I firmly believe there 
never was so interesting and glorious an event in the 
civilized world, in which all classes of people parti- 
cipated in the general joy, as on this occasion. 
There is 2n association of ideas, connected with this 
event, that produces in my soul emotions I cannot ex- 
press, and fill my heart with such grateful reeollec- 
tions, as I cannot forget but with my existence 

That ten millions of souls, actuated by pure sent 
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ments of gratitude and friendship, should, with one 
voice, pronounce this individual the “quest or THE 
NaTion,” and pay him the highest honors the citizens 
of a free nation can offer, is an event which must 
excite the astonishment of Lurope, and show the in- 
estimable price of liberty.” 





Mr. Ranpotpy. We understand, (says the Rich- 
mond Enquirer), that, at the last Prince Edward 
court, Mr. John Randolph addressed bis constituents 
in a manner and with matter which gave great and 
universal satisfaction. He descanted, with great 
eloquence and power, on the alarming encroachments 
of the general government upon the rights of the states. 
This constituted the principal theme of his impressive 
address. 





GENERAL Jackson was received at Brownsville, Pa. 
by the people, en masse, and by the military, amidst 
the ringing of bells and discharges of artillery. 





Cor. Rocer Jones, lately appointed adjutant gene- 
ral of the army of the United States, was, for several 
years past, stationedat Port Severn, near Annapolis, 
the inhabitants of which city invited him toa public 
dinner previous to his departure for the seat of go- 
vernment. On removing the cloth, the following 
toast was given— 

By gen. Harwood—Our much respected and es- 
teemed guest and fellow-citizen, col. Roger Jones— 
His intended departure from this city, excites feelings 
of the deepest regret for our loss, tempered with 
emotions of joy at his just promotion to office. 

After this toast was drank, col. Jones rose and ad- 
dressed the company in the following terms: 

Gentlemen: 1 would do great injustice to my own 
feelings if I were not to attempt, however humble 
the essay, to return you my sincere thanks for this 
evidence of that kindness, with which you have been 
pleased to regard me. It is now more than wree 
years since } have been a sojourner here, during 
which time the utmost harmony and good fellowship 
have subsisted between our garrisor and the society of 
Annapolis. Wehave indeed been considered, as we 
really feei ourselves to be, one of the families which 
compose this friendly and hospitable community. In 
our happy country, the interest and feelings of the 
officers of the army are completely identified with 
those of the people; and it is the perception of this 
fact, illustrated, I trust, throughout the course of my 
command, and as a neighbor, together with your 
very indulgent predilections, to which Iam indebted 
for the kindness and good will which, hare marked the 
progress, and now the close of my residence among 
you. Permit me, gentlemen, to give— 

The hospitable citizens of this ancient metropolis 
—May the blessings of liberty and emancipation con- 
spire not todcprive them of tcir colonial privilege 
of representation.* 

By capt. T. Franklin—The remaining officers at 
Fort Severn--Their unexceptionable conduct as su- 


balterns, proves them worthy of being the successors | 
| generally faithful as to the performance of an engis 


of their worthy colonel. 
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when it was divided, and the county of Isle-of-Wight, 
in which col. Parker resided, being separated from jj, 
Mr. Newton was elected to represent the Norfo|i 
district. A change of representatives, it is true, thys 
took place, but it was not made by the election of th, 
people. Mr. Newton has represented it ever sinc, 
| Herald, 





New York. The number of deathsin the city oj 
New York during the year 1824, was 4,341—of whic), 
1,244 were men; 1,204 were boys; 887 were women, 
and 1,006 were girls. The whole number of deat}, 
by consumption was 736; by convulsions, 231; ); 
dropsy, 377; by dysentery, 120; by hives or croy 
139; by intemperance, 70; by meazles, 100; by sya1, 
Prox, 394—by whooping cough 116; still born, 25» 
Of persons of color, the whole number of deaths wa 
718. 

Puivavevprra—the lms House. The editor of the 
Sentinel, who is one of the managers of the Alm 
House, states that the present number of its inmate 
is 1,096—and at no time during the season has reache¢ 
1,300. Of these 1,096, between 600 and 650, are ol! 
and infirm, insane, blind, cripple or laboring unde 
acute diseases. In the children’s asylum, there ar, 
besides, 200 paupers incapable of labor, they being u- 
der eight years of age. The whole number of ou 
door pensioners is probably not less than 1,260; ay 
it may possibly reach 1,600. 





Pennsytvania. The legislature has finally passed, 
and the governor has approved, the bill authoriziig 
the people of that state to vote for or against a coi 
vention. 





IxDIANA. A statement of the places of the nativity, 
and of the professions of the members of the hous 
of representatives, was lately published, of which th 
following is a summary view: Born in—Massaebi: 
setts 2, Connecticut 3, New York 2, Pennsylvania 
Maryland 1, Virginia 7, North Carolina 10, Sout 
Carolina !, hentucky 7, Tennessee 1, Ohio 2, India 
1, ireland 1. Of whom, 32 are farmers, 4 attornies 
3 physieians, 2 merchants, } innkeeper, and 2 1 
pursuing any business. What! only one born in Ini 
ana? the learned European may ask: Yes, India 
was a wilderness a little while ago. 





“Tus Bottvar.’? This is the name of a fine steam 
boat just launched, at New York, for the navigati 
of the river Magdalena, in Colombia. <A Jittle whilé 
since, one would have been thought a madman if i 
had ventured on the execution of this project, be 
cause that the boatmen would have regarded it an! 
fringement on their rights, and have assuredly hn 
all that were engaged in it! But the state of socie!! 
has changed—and itis not probable that the boatm 
of the Magdalena will interfere in the matter. . 

These boatmen, and the porters and guides trou; 
the mountains of Colombia, Mexico, &c. were 210! 
the most lawless and brutal of mankind; and thoug 


| ment, because that their livelilood depended up 

“Sreapy HABITS.» It appears, from the Richmond | the business which they pursued, they otherwise di 
Enquirer, that there will be an opposition to the re- | pretty much as they pleased. We recollect to have 
election of the late congressional representatives of | read that one of the viceroys of Mexico was compell 
this state, in eleven of the twenty-tico districts, which is ed to abandon a project of making a good road 10 
rather uncommon—[That is, that so many are op-| certain mountainous district, because; on accou!? 
posed. } ; the narrowness and difficulty of the pass,a 3" 

It is a singular fact that the people of Norfolk dis- | number of persons earned a living by the transpo"™ 
trict have never changed their representative since the es- | tion of goods on their own backs, like beasts of 9" 
tablishment of the federal government. Colonel Joshua | then, They would not admit of an interference: 
Parker represented the district from 1789 to 1801, | their business! 








*Alluding to the effort of the latelegisiatur®%totake | Porrren news. The arrival of one of the pace” 
away the two delegates from Lnnapolis 


. - . sa? ar ' 
at New York furnishes London dates to Sth Mare 
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In the hotise ef commons on the Ist March, a bill} 
was offered by sic Freacis Burdett, founded on the 
petition of the catholics for crnancipation. After a 
very long debate, the vote stood, for tiie motion 247, 
against it, 234, majority 13. Mr. Canning addressed | 
the house while sick, and leaning the whole time upon 
a stick. The tone of his voice was so feeble that his 
remarks were not heard distinctly in the gallery. He 
remained ill on the Srd, in consequence of his exer- 
tions in the house. 

The “budget” for the year had been introduced— 
on which oceasion the chancellor of the exchequer 
congratulated the house on the prosperity of the finan- 
ces and of the country. , 

There is to be an actual increase in the British 
army of 15,828 men—including 5,860 for India. 

There was a great demand for cotton at Liverpool 
—40,000 bales were sold during the week ending 28th 
February. Bowed, at from 10 to 154d.; Urleans, 124 
to 15d.; Tennessee, 104 to 134d.; Sea Island, 214d. to 
2s. 6d.; Brazilian, 123 to 144.d; Celombian, 104 to 
ild.; Peruvian, 14d.; West India, 104d.; Egyptian 124 
to 15d.; Bourbon, 144d.; Bengal, 74 to 8d. per lb. 

The Servians have been checked in an attempt 
that they made to throw off the Turkish yoke. The 
Sultan is making mighty preparations for opening 
the next campaign against tne Greeks. The army 
destined for this purpese is to consist of 50,060 men. 
A violent epidemic has skewn itself at Napoli de Ro- 
mania and caused many deaths. A great number of 
persons had abandoned the place. 


—-- ee 








Messrs. Eaton and Clay. 


The Washington papers contain the following letters, 
published at the request of Mr. Eaton, ‘“‘explanato- 
ry of the meaning that should attach to particular 
expressions contained in Mr. Clay’s address to his 
<onstituents:” 

Washington, 28th Murch, 1825. 
Sir: Inthe National Journal of this morning, over 
your signature,d find my name introduced with the 
following remarks? 

‘4 few days after the publication of my card, another | 
ecard, under Mr. Kremer’s name, was published in the | 
Intelligencer. The night before, as I was voluntarily 
informed, Mr. Eaton, a senator from Tennessee, and 
the biozrapher of general Jackson, was closetted for 
some time withhim. I pretend'not to know the object 
of Mr. Eaton’s visit tohim. I state the fact as it was 





communicated to me, and leave you to judge. Mr. } 


Kremer’s card is composed with some eare, and no 
littke art; and he is made to avow in it, though some- 
what equivocally, that he isthe author of the letter 
to the editor of the Columbian Observer. To Mr. 
Crowninshield, a member from Massachusetts, for- 
merly secretary of the navy, he deciared he was not 
the author of that letter.” 

The imputation which your phraseology would 
seem to convey, is, that the letter which appeared in 
the Columbian Observer, and acknowledged by Mr. 
Kremer, was not written by him, but was, in fact, 
written by me; and that by me he was made to avow 
himself, “though somewhat equivocally,” the author. 
Your language and meaning aye somewhat equivocal 
Loo; but as, by fair interpretation, they appear to war- 
rant this construction, I present myself before you, 
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_ihave the honor to be, respectfully, your most obe- 
dient, JOUN H. EATON. 
Hon. Henry Clay, secretary of state. 


Washington, 50th March, 1825, 

Ssa; Your letter, under date of the 28th inst. was 
handed ts me yesterday. After referring to an ad- 
dress of mine to my late constituents, published in the 
National Journal of Monday, and from which you 
quote certain passages, you observe, ‘‘the imputation 
which your phraseology would seem to covey fs, that 
the letter which appeared in the Columbian Obser- 
ver, and acknowledged by Mr. Kremer, was not writ- 
ten by him, but was, in fact, written by me; and that 
by me he was made to avow himself, thouch “some- 
what equivocally,” the author. Your language and 
meaning are soiewhat equivocal too; but as, by fair 
interpretation, they appear to warrant this construc- 
tion, I present myself before you, to require you dis- 
tinctly to state, whether or not any such meaning was 
by you designed to be conveyed.” 

In the part of my address to which you refer, having 
stated a particular fact respecting you, I observe, “I 
state the fact as it was communicated to me, and 
leave you to judge.” 1 cannot, therefore, admit your 
right to call on me for my inferences from a fact which 
i have submitted to my constituents, leaving them to 
draw their own conclusions. But, in the spirit of 
frankness, which has ever guided me, I have no he- 
sitation in stating that, in regard to the letter in the 
Columbian Observer, | have not formed, and there 
fore did not intend to intimate, any opinion of the 
person who was its real author. Iwas satisfied to 
take Mr. Kremer's declaration, that he was not the 
author of the letter, as made to the late steretary of 
the navy. “ 

In the same spirit of frankness, however, it is 
proper for iae to add, that I did believe, from your 
nocturna} interview with Mr. K. referred to in my 
addres, that you preparcd or advised the publication 
of his card in the guarded terms in which itis express- 
ed. should be happy, by adisavowalon your part 
of the fact of that interview; or of its supposed ob- 
ject, to be able to declare, as, in the event of such dis- 
‘avowal I would take pleasure in declaring, that I have 
been mistaken in supposing that you had any agency 
in the composition or publication of that card. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

tH. CLAY. 

The hon. John HH. Eaios. 

Washington, Murch 31, 1825. 

Sm: Your letter, in answer to mine, was received 
at 4 o’elock yesterday; from the delay, I was disposed 
to think you had concluded not to reply. 

On reading your communication to your late con- 
stituents, E had understood you as intending to con- 
vey the idea, not “by inference from a fact, but ab 
most by actual averment, that the letter published in 
the Columbian Observer was written by me; and that, 
to escape or avoid responsibility, by me, Mr. Kre- 
mer was made to acknowledge himself its author: 
your reply to my letter disavows this, and states that 
“you have not formed, and therefore did not intend 
to intimate, any opinion of the person who was its 
real author, being satisfied to take Mr. Kremer’s de- 
| claration that he was not the author of the fetter, as 





torequire you distinctly to state, whether or not any | made to the late secretary of the navy.” 

such meaning was by you designed to be conveyed. Having nothing todo with this controversy, furthe 
if this be the idea intended to be communicated, I} than as ¥ considered the introduction ef my name in 
will not persuade myself but that at least you are pos-| tended personally and directly ta affect myself, 

sessed of facts and circumstances to fix against me | might omit any notice of the eqac}uiding part of your 

the epprobrious charge of writing a letter, which, ! remark, as derived from Mr, Crowninshield, late se- 
as the inference must be, I was not merely afraid to! cretary of the navy. In justice, however, to an ab- 
acknowledge, but which, through finesse, arrange-| sent individ’al, with whem my name has been asso- 
ment, and closet management, f had caused to be | ciated, LSuall not forbear the opinion that Mr. khre- 
avowed by one, who was innocent of productug it. | mer pever did use the language imputed to him. It 
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isa mistake; any thing but fact; and, without intend- 
ing to ascribe the error to you, I claim the right of 
‘saying, that reason revolts at the idea, that he should 
have made Mr. Crowninshield his confessor, and to 
him uttered a language, at war with his public and re- 
peated private declarations made to his friends. 

The concluding paragraph of your letter expresses 
a belief that I “prepared, or advised, the publication 
of his (Mr. K’s) card, in the guarded terms in which it 
is expressed;” and you declare ygurself ready to ac- 
knowledge the mistake, if I will offer any disavowal. 

If you had properly reflected as to what belonged to 
courtesy, you would have sought from me informa- 
tion about this, before my name was introduced be- 
fore the public, and your belief formed. You knew 
me sufficiently well, to believe that 1 would not de- 
cline candidly to answer any inquiries necessary and 
proper to be made. This was not done; but, on the 
information you had received, you yielded it your 
confidence, and proceeded to a defence before the 
public. Without intending to be understood, as either 
admitting or denying any thing respecting my imputed 
visit to Mr. Kremer, on the evening preceding the 
publication of his card, suppose the fact to be, that I 
did visit him; and suppose too, that it was, as you 
have termed it, a “nocturnal visit; was there any 
thing existing that should have denied me this privi- 
lege? Or does it, therefore, necessarily result, that I 
should have been engaged in any plan against your 
rights, or conspiracy against you? There is no one; 
more interested than yourself in denying the force of | 
conclusion as derive! from circumstance; and itis | 
alittle strange, that while, in your own case, you should 
object to it, as a rule of proper application, you 
should, at the same time, claim it as rightfully entitled ; 
to operate in the cases of others. 

You will excuse me from making an attempt to re-} 
move any belief, which you entertain upon this sub-| 
jeet: it is a matter which gives me no concern. In 
the communication made to you, my object was to as- 
certain, distinctly, your meaning as to the letter pub- 
lished in the Columbian Observer, and to that you 
have frankly replied. Had you referred to me five 
days ago, on this subject, I should with pleasure have 
answered you; but having exhibited your belief and 
opinions to the public, lam precluded from any ex- 
planation; you have noright to ask it; nor I, in justice 
to myself, any right to give it. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 


JOHN H. EATON, 
Hon. H. Clay, secretary of state. 








Washington, 1st April, 1825. 

Sir: I received yesterday your note of the 31st ul- 
timo. With respect to mine, in answer to yours of | 
the 28th, (in your reception of which you seem to 
think there was some delay), allow me to remark, 
that it was my intention to have despatched it through 
a friend, who, when I sent for him, happened to be 
out of the city, in consequence of which I despatched 
it through another channel; that, amidst my official 
engagements, I cannot mark the hours with the same 
precision as a gentleman can of your presumed lei- 
sure; that I received your own note, the day after it 
bore date; and that, by your own admission, you re- 
ceived my note at 4 o’clock of the day succeeding 
that on which yours was delivered. 

Whilst you disclaim having any thing to do with 
the controversy into which I have been most reluc- 
tantly drawn by others, under Mr. Kremer’s name, 
you have chosen to observe, entirely in justice to that 
gentleman, that he never used the language to which 
Mr. Crowninshield testifies; “that itisa mistake; any 
thing but fact;” and.to claim the right of saying 
‘“‘that reason revolts at the idea, that he should have 
made Mr. Crowninshield his confessor.” Why this 














solicitude to defend Mr. Kremer? Why question the 
credibility of Mr. Crowninshield? He has not claim- 
ed to be confrsser of Mr. K.—a term, the religious as- 
sociations with which might have suggested to you 
the propriety of abstaining from its use, whatever 
occasion he may have for the office. The American 
public is the best judge, whether a gentleman of Mr. 
Crowninshield’s well known character, for honor, 
probity, and veracity, has falsely testified, or Mr. Kre- 
mer has been prevailed upon to avow himself the au- 
thor of a letter which he never wrote. 

In regard to your polite intimation, thatI had not 
properly reflected upon what belonged to courtesy, t 
have two observations to make, the first of which is, 
that I am yet to be made sensible of any particular 
elaim that you have upon me for any extraordinary 
observation of its rules; and the secondis, that when 
I may think } shall have occasion to learn them, I shall 
not be tempted, even by a gratuitous offer, to re- 
nounce my indisputable right to choose my own pre- 
ceptor, 

I made no demand upon you for an explanation o€ 
the object of your interview with Mr. Kremer, the 
night preceding the publication of this card. The 
privilege of any one to derive from his society what- 
ever enjoyments it catjafford, literary, scientific, or 
political, was never contested, as it never will be en- 
vied, by me. My intention was to afford you an op- 
portunity of making an explanation of the object of 
your visit tohim, if you chose todo so. In declining 
it, I acquiesce entirely in your determination, 

I have the honor to be, your obedientservant, 

H. CLAY. 

The hon. John H. Eaton, §&c. &c. &c.- 


Washington, 2d 4pril, 1625. 

Sir: Your letter of yesterday is received. Asthere 
is nothing now of inquiry or argument between us, I 
might forbear offering a reply, but, from a desire to 
correct some perversion given both to the meaning 
and expression of my last communication to you. I 
shall notice but one of them. 

I did not assert that Mr. Kremer never used the 
language imputed to him by you, as derived from Mr. 
Crowninshield; it is given a3 matter of belief only. 3 
cannot forbear the opinion,” is the expression used, 
accompanied by a full and sufficient reason why that 
opinion could not be incorrect; and that your infor- 
mant must be mistaken. It was unnecessary fer you 
to talk of Mr. Crowninshield’s honor and veracity to 
mé. Jentertain as high an opinion of them as you 
can; but that he is mistaken, I have no more doubt 
than I have that Mr. Kremer is also a correct man. 
His differing with you can assuredly not render him a 
better or worse member of society. | , 

J] admit, most cheerfully, that I] have no claim on 
your courtesy, and to ‘“‘any extraordinary observance 
of its rules.” [I have claims, in this respect, on no 
one; society, not me, creates the claim, and has long 
since established amongst her subjects, that hers are 
rules every where in fashion, and always to be re- 
garded. lam alittle surprised, that you should claim 
to enter any protest against them, while you evince 
such warmth of regard for the catholic principle of 
confession. Permit me to assure you, that, with such 


, avowals before me, I have not the least desire to ques- 


tion ‘‘your indisputable right to choose your own 
preceptor.” 

Vor the privilege conceded by you of visting Mr. 
Kremer, and of deriving ‘from his society whatever 
enjoyments it can afford, literary, scientific, or politi- 
cal,” J ought to feel grateful, howevér I may omit to 
express my gratitude. Mr. Kremer is considered an 
honest man; he bears with him, every where, this 
reputation; and, whilst he bears it, is fair company 
for any one, althqugh he may not, like false coin, aim 
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to assume any gloss appearance, or to pass for any 
thing beyond areal value. 


Respectfully, your most obedient, 


JOHN H. EATON. 
Hon. H. Clay, secretary of state. 
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Commodore Porter. 

We recently published the instructions from the navy 
department, (see page 550f the present volume); 
since when the following correspondence has ap- 
peared in the newspapers: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 27ih December, 1825. 

Srr: Your letter of the 15th November last, relat- 
ing to the extraordinary transactions at Faxardo, in 
the island of Porto Rico, on the ——— of that month, 
has been received and considered. 

It is not intended, at this time, to pronounce an opi- 
nion onthe propriety of those transactions on your 
part, but their importance demands for them a full 
investigation, and you will proceed, without unneces- 
sary delay, to this place, to furnish such explanations 
as may be required of every thing connected with 
their cause, origin, progress and termination. For 
that purpose, you will bring with you those officers 
whose testimony is necessary, particularly lieut. Platt, 
and such written evidence as you may suppose useful. 

You will return in such convenient vessel as may be 
best spared from the squadron, and, on your leaving 
the station, you will deliver the command to captain 
Warrington, with all such papers, instructions and 
jnformation, as may be useful to enable him, in the 
most effectual manner, to accomplish all the objects 
for which the vessels now under your command were 
placed there. 

lam, very respectfully, &c. 

SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 

Com. David Porter, commanding U. S. 
naval forces, W. Indies, Gulf of Mexico, §c. 

U.S. sure Jonn Apams, ? 
Thompson’s Island, January 30, 1825. § 

Sir: T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your orders of the 27th ult. informing me of your 
reception of mine of the 15th of November, relating 
to what you have been pleased to term ‘“‘the extra- 
ordinary transactions at Faxardo,’’ and recalling me 
from my command for a full investigation of my con- 
duct in that affair. 

Agreeably to your orders, I shall leave this place 
for Washington “without unnecessary delay,” and 
have taken measures to obtain all the testimony ne- 
cessary, and such written evidence as I suppose use- 
ful, and, on my arrival in the United States, shall 
hold myself ready to justify my conduct in every par- 
ticular, not only by the laws of nations and of nature, 
and by highly approved precedent, but, if necessary, 
by the orders of the secretary of the navy. 

To use the emphatic language of Mr. Adams, “By 
“all the laws of neutrality and war, as well as of | 
“prudence and humanity,’ | was warranted in chas- 
tising and intimidating the authorities of a place who 
had not only become the alliesand protectors of out- 
laws and pirates, but our active enemies, by the im- 
prisonment and forcible detention of an American 














officer, while in the performance of his duties. ‘There | 
will need,” (continues Mr. Adams), ‘‘no citation from | 
‘printed treatises on international law, to prove the | 
“correctness of this principle. It is engraved in ada- | 
“‘mant on the commonsense of mankind. No writer | 
“upon the Jaws of nations ever pretended to contra- 
“dict it; none of any reputation or authority ever 
“fomited to insert it.” 

I am willing, sir, to submit my conduct in this af- 
fair to the strictest investigation, and, if [cannot fully 
Justify it, [shall eheerfully submit to the severest pu- 
nishment that can beinflicted. But, ifit shall appear 
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that the motives which influenced me were found- 
ed in patriotism; that the necessity for my conduct 
really existed, and that “my vindication is written in 
every page of the law df nations, as well as the first 
law of nature, self-defence,” 1 shall then hope that 
atonement will be made for this forcible withdrawal, 
for an alleged offence, from my command, by restor- 
ing me to my former station, and allowing me to re- 
tire from it ina manner more honorable to myself 
and my country, and less injurious to my feelings and 
character, 


This, sir, will be an act of justice that I hope will 
not be denied to me. 


I have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, D. PORTER. 
Hon. Samuel L. Southard, secretary of the navy. 
Extract of a letter fromcom. Porter to the hon. secretary 
of the navy, dated Washington, Mach 16, 1825. 
“Officers continue to make to me their reports ané 
to requestof me orders Not knowing whether the 
department sfill consider me in command of the West 
India squadron, I have been at a loss how toact. Will 
you be pleased to instruct me on the subject. 
“| have the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, D. PORTER. 
‘“‘Hon. Samuel L. Southard.” 
Extract of a letter from hon. Samuel L. Southard to com. 
Porter, dated navy department, 16th March, 1$25. 
“It was the intention of the department, in order- 
ing captain Warrington to the West Indies, to relieve. 
you from the command of the squadron there.” 
“Iam, respectfully, &c. 


“SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 
‘Com. David Porter, U. S. navy—present.” 








Internal Improvements. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 26, 1825. 
Report of the commitiee on roads and canals, upon the sub- 
ject of internal improvements, accompanied by a bill 

“concerning tniernal improrements.” 

The committee of roads and canals beg leave here- 
with to report-a bill “concerning interna] improve- 
ments.”—This bill proposes to authorize the presi- 
dent of the United States to borrow, on the best 
terms he can, any sums of money, not exceeding, 
in the whole, ten millions of dollars; which sums are 
to be borrowed at such times as may be necessary 
for the purposes contained in the second section of 
the bill, and to be redeemable at the end of 
years. 

The second section authorizes the secretary of the 
treasury to make subscriptions, on the part of the 
United States, in such companies for internal im- 
provements as may be incorporated by the respective 
states, and as congress may approve from time te 
time. 

The third section contains a provision, that eack 
state may, under certain restrictions, purchase the 
stock subscribed in such state, and take a transfer of 
the same from the secretary of the treasury. 

The fourth section directs the secretary of the tre: 
sury, as long as any stock belongs to the United States, 
to receive the dividends on the same, and to vote for 
the officers of each company, according to. the shares 
subscribed. 

The committee hare directed their attention, main- 
ly, tosuch considerations of the subject as may lead 
to the actual execution of internal improvements. 

The construction of the federal government, as 2 
general head, and the existence of many states at 
separate partsof the whole, create obstacles against 
the execution of many important works, but none, it 
is believed, which may not be overcome, and in a map- 
ner that will be reconcileable to the pretensions of 
the different governments. 
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As to the objects of improvements, whether they 
belong to the general government or to a state, the 
execution of them will be, in a degree, beneficial 
to the whole. An object of improvement may be 
entirely within in a state, and still be of a federal 
character, as a road toa fortification. The object 
may embrace parts of two states, as a bridge over a 
river that divides the two states; yet the states may 
erect the bridge if congress gives its consent, other- 
wise any agreement or compact between the states 
will not be binding; in such a case, congress could, 





The object of introducing the bill, this session, is 
to lay the subject generally before the public; it is 
not designed to act on it until the nextsession of con- 
gress, when its details, if the principles of the billare 
sanctioned, can be revised and improved. 

The committee cannot conceive how the general 
government can aid in the internal improvements of 
the country, in most cases, with greater propriety 
than by subscriptions to companies incorporated by 
the respective states. Congress will have the opinion 
of the United States’ engineers, who will make the 
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either give consent or cause the bridge to be erected | necessary surveys, plans and estimates; and it will 
by the United States, if it was necessary to answer | have the opinion of a state in each case, and of intel- 
any national purpose; or it might be erected by aj ligent stockholders, as to the importance and probable 
company incorporated by the two states. If the ob-| profits of each work; and, finally, congress will exer- 
ject of improvement has a wide range, and is to pass | cise its own judgment on the utility and national cha- 
through many states, there the general government! racter of the work. The prosecution of the works, 
ean act alone, as in the case of the improvements of | besides, will be conducted by interested individuals, 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. These improvements | wi'h less expense and delay, than, perhaps, it could 
cannot be distinguished from any other, of the same! b© done by the public. 
importarce, that passes through a number of siates. | A» congress will probably make other expenditures, 
it is unnecessary, at the present, to make any effort | 1): spccifie cases, from time to time, the sum Is here 
to ascertain where the true line on this subject lies | limited to ten millions of dollars; yet congress can 
between the general and states governments; con-! a¢0>! the principle, that no subscription shall be made 
ress must decide on each case as it arises, and itis; to a2y incorporated company until a certain propor- 
elieved that there never can be any collision. Con-; ton of the estimated expense shall have been sub- 
gress will never be disposed to act without the co-|seribed for, either by the state or individuals; and 
operation of the states, exeent in a national work, | this : sogment the actual expenditures for public 
passing through differeut states, and were the states, 1 ovents to more than double the sum mention- 
through which it passes, are not interested ina degen: ‘the bill. Several of the states have executed 
sufficient to induce them to undertake {5 perfectice ct, many important works, and, with a judicious encou- 
the work, or any considerable part of ii, sich cases, | ragement from the general government, a great deal 
in the opinion of the commitiee, may ve considered as | more may be anticipated on their parts. 
of the first national class, and cannot be included in| The aidof the general government will seldom be 
any general and specific systems: for, although the; required in the construction of roads. The roads 
mountains, streams, and the variety of our climate | Which will be necessary for the accommodation of 
and soil, will not change, still it would be rash to, the states, will, in most cases, answer the purposes of 
adopt a system designating where roads, canals and! the general government. Attention will, perbaps, 
bridges, should be located ten or twenty years hence; | have tobe paid to parts of leading mail routes, where 
each case must depend on the course of trade, and! the interest of the states is not sufficient to induct 
the circumstances that may exist, at the moment it is‘ them to keep such parts in good repair. In the Jate 
to be carried into execution. report of the secretary of war, the extension of the 
The committee, however, are of opinion, that there ; Cumberland road from Whecling to St. Louis, anc 
is a secondary class of cases, on which the general, the construction of a durable road from the seat o! 
government and the states can act conjointly, by the! government to New Orleans, are considered as ot 
subscription of stock, on the part of the United States, | jects of national] importance. 
in companies incorporated in the respective states,, By the reportof the postmaster general, of the 15th 
jor internal improvements. December, 1924, it appears that the route on which 
The plan proposed by the bill, after much reflec-' the mail is carried from the seat of government to New 
tion, has been deemed to be the most judicious of any! Orleans, is estimated at 1,380 miles, and requires 
thatean be devised. It is aplanof encouragement, | travel of 24 days in the winter and spring seasons of 
and, in its operation, will not interfere with objects of | the year The mail on this route is sometimes entire- 
the firstclass. It will excite the states to incurporate | ly obstructed by high waters; and, when this is not 
companies for such objects as will be, ina degree, | the case, it is frequently much injured by the mail 
national, and sufficiently so as to induce congress to| horses swimming creeks and through swamps, by 
countenance them. It leaves congress to decide in| which newspapers are frequently destroyed, and let- 
each case, when presented, upon its own circum-| ters obliterated. In the report, itis further remark- 
Stances and merits. ed, that the route, by the way of Warrenton, Abington 
Congress, on all occasions, is to act for the good of| and Knoxville, affords great facilities for the con- 
the whole; and there must be many iustances where! struction of a mailroad. Throngh Virginia and Tes- 
the public interest of the union will require larger! nessee, the materials are abundant for the formation 
expenditures in one portion of the country than in| of a turnpike, and through the states of Alabama and 
another. Mississippi, it is believed, from information which 
States, Which have important natural advantages; has been obtained, that, in no part of the union, can 
for improvements, wil] not be willing to yield them to, an artificial road, of the same length, be constructed 
the general government, althougk they may standin} at less expense. On this part of the route, the face 
need of its aid in the beginning—for instance, Penn-! of the country is level, and the soil well adapted for 
sylvania, from her interest and pride, never could be| the formation of a solid road. If a substantial road 
disposed to permit the contemplated canal, from the} were made in this direction to New Orleans, the mail 
Susquehannah to Pittsburg, to go into any other hands! could be transported to that place from this city 1n 
than her own. his plan contuins the advantage of| eleven days. If the road were to pass through the 
receiving aid from the general government, while it! capitals of Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, It 
retains to the states the right of purchasing the inte-| could be conveyed in less than twelve days. The de- 
rest of the United States at pleasure. partment now pays at the rate of $52 76 a mile for 
Congress can act, in any case, after receiving the} the transportation of the mail, three times in each 
necessary information, without waiting for informa-| week, to New Orleans; when, ona good turnpike road, 
Con from other nlaces, it could be conveyed, ina stage, as often and in less 
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than half the time, at the same expense, with the ut- 
most security, and with a considerable increase to 
the receipts of the department. 

The committee are of opinion, that it would result 
to the public benefit to make experiments, in this dis- 
trict, of a rail road; and of a road, constructed on 
NcAdam’s plan, for short distances, and in places 
where they would be useful, as well as for inspection. 

On the subject of the.inland navigation of the coun- 
try, a mass of information is contained in the reports 
of the secretary of the treasury, of the 4th of April, 
1808; of the secretary of war, on the 3d of December, 
1824; of the United States board of engineers; and of 
canal commissioners in the states. 

Itis believed to be practicable, and by no means at 
an unreasonable expense, compared with the high im- 
portance of the subject, to make an inland water com- 
munication from Boston to St. Mary’s, and to con- 
nect the waters of the Atlantic with those of ihe | 
Gulf of Mexico. In 1808, the secretary of the trea- 
sury indicated a canal to be opened, 550 miles in 
length, at an expense of $30,000,000, and ten years 
labor; and, as great as the expense would be, he 





thought the advantages of discharging‘the Mississippi | 
into the Atlantic ocean, through the territory of the | 
state of Georgia, worth it all. But, since the acqui- | 
sition of Florida, anew route presents itself, to com- | 
mence on the Mississippi, at the mouth of the river | 
iberville, and terminate at the mouth of St. John’s 
river, on the coast of Florida. The whole distance is | 
700 miles, but the distance to be canalled would not. 
exceed 120 miles, and would save a distance of na- | 
vigation of 1,500 miles. ‘The costof this undertaking, | 
from the information received, would be about six 
millions of dollars. 

By virtue of an appropriation made in March, 1823, | 
the obstruction between the harbor of Gloucester | 
and the harbor of Squam, in the state of Massachu- | 
setts, has been removed. It consisted of a narrow | 
isthmus of sand, which had been thrown into a pas-_ 
sage that formerly existed there, and, by the constant 
action of the waves, in heavy gales of wind, had been 
filled up for, perhaps, a hundred years, and had com-_ 
pletely connected the island of Cape Ann with the 
main land. By this improvement, which was per- 
fected under the auspices of the general government, 
the coasting trade, from all parts of Boston bay, en- 
joys the great advantage, in particular seasons of the 
year, and circumstances of the weather, but especial- 
ly in winter, of passing through, from tie harbor of 
Gloucester, by Squam, into Ipswich bay, and thence 
to Newburyport, Portsmouth, Portland, &c. and are 
saved the difficulty and risk of doubling Cape Ann. 

No improvements, of which the country is capable, 
would conduce more to internal commerce and mili- 
tary defence, than this chain of inland water commu- 
nication along the Atlantic, and its exten:ion to the 
Mississippi. 

As to commerce, the communication by this canal 


defend a great distance of the seaboard, as it could be 
transported to any point in a short period. 

With such a line of defence, no discreet general 
would venture too far into the interior of the country, 
when his retreat would be so easily cut off, and his 
defeat rendered almost certain. 

In the other extreme of the country, the lakes can 
be connected with the St. Lawrence and the Missis- 
sippi rivers. The falls of Niagara, itis believed, can 
be avoided by acanal of about ten miles, and on such 
a scale as to admit vesseis which navigate both lakes, 
and at an expense not exceeding a million of dollars. 
Lake Michigan can be connected by a canal with the 
waters of the Illinois river, which empties into the 
Mississippi. And, to effect this communication, alaw 
was passed, in 1820, by congress, authorizing the state 
of Illinois to open a canal through the public lands. 

Already, steam boats of 450 tons, with full cargoes, 
have passed from Buffalo to the southern extremities 
of lake Michigan, a distance of 800 or 900 miles.— 
The whole of this navigation is on the jakes, except 
the passage through the strait between lakes Michi- 
gan and tluron, of ten miles; the strait between Hu- 
ron and St. Clair, of thirty-five miles; and the strait 
between St. Clair and lake Erie, of twenty-eight 
miles; making, in the whole, seventy-three miles; 
but through each of these straits there is sufficient 
depth of water for sloops and steam boats of the bur- 
then justmentioned. With improvements of no ex-. 
traordinary magnitude, there can be a water commu- 
nication from New Orleans to Quebec; and inland na- 


_Vigation from the Atlantic, across to this extensive 


line, may be effected from various points. In New 
England, the Penobscot, Kennebec and Connecticut 


rivers approach the waters of the St. Lawrence; and 


a project is said to be in contemplation to connect 
the waters of lake Memphramagog with the Connec- 
ticut river, through the Barton and Willoughby rivers, 
Willoughby lake and Pasamsick river, to the Connec- 
ticut river, opposite the town of Lyman, in the state 
of New Hampshire. It is also expected that the go- 
vernment of Canada will undertake to open a water 
communication, for boats, from Memphramagog lake, 
through Rio St. Francois, to Jake St. Peter’s, in the 
river St. Lawrence, and thence to Quebec: And thus, 
to give an inland water communication from Quebee 
to Portsmouth, Boston, Harttord and New York. And 
itis believed that a direct water communication may 


_be opened from the state of Vermont, through the in- 


terior of the state of New Llampshire, to Dover, Ports- 


mouth and Boston navy yards, which will facilitate 


the transportation of merchandise into the country, 


-and the produce of the country toa market, together 
with timber to the navy yards. 
-als6 opena free intercourse with Canada and Que- 


This route would 


bec, either by water to the St. Lawrence river, or 
Craig’s road, to Quebec. 

Companies have been incorporated to connect the 
waters of the Connecticut river with the waters of 
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route jis, from north to south, about fiteen degrees, | the Merrimack, and to cut a canal from the Winne- 
» and the produce of the south, cotton, rice, tobacco, | pisiogee lake to the Piscataqua river, and from Pe- 
| 


~ 
a ah 


‘sugars and the fruits of the climate, could be taken to | migwasset river, through Squam ponds, to Winne- 
| the Jandings and towns, as fac as the extreme point! pisiogee lake. These, when effected, will connect the 
| of the north, in a short time, and the boats could re-| waters of Connecticut river with Portsmouth and 
- turn with the manufactures of the north and mid- | Boston harbors. 

; die states. This canal route, in its course, would} In New York, much has already been done by the 
connect itself with all the valuable streams from the | energetic measures and sound policy which that 
) , Mississippi to the north, and would save from the | state has pursued. The great canal of New York 
wrecks large amounts of property. It is estimated | unites the Atlantic with the regions of the lakes. 
that, on the keys and shoals of the Florida coast | Still, many other important objects of improvement 
alone, 500,000 dollars worth of property is wrecked | remain to be effected in the state of New York, as ap- 
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: _ annually. | pears in the message of the governor, of that state 
Fa As to military defence, these improvements would | lately addressed to the general assembly. 


be equally valuable, as the extent of our coast gives 
‘Oo an enemy, possessing a powerful naval force, the 
advantage of selecting the place of attack; but, by 
means of such a water conveyance, one army could 


Another connection may be effected through the 
states of Jersey and Pennsylvania. <A law has been 
lately passed by the legislature of the state of New 
‘Jersey to constructacanal from the Raritan to the 
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Delaware. And,in Pennsylvania, the river Schuyl- 
kill has been converted into a slack water naviga- 
tion, by canals and dams, from tide-water at Phila- 
delphia, to Mount Carbon, near its source, being a 
distance of one hundred and nine miles. The cost 
of this work, now finished, was one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars. Connected with it, is the 
Union canal, which branches off at Reading, fifty- 
two miles above Philadelphia, and intersects the 
Susquechannah at Middletown, ten miles below Har- 
risburgh. This work, now in rapid progress, and 
which will be finished in eighteen months, is seventy- 
eight miles long, and will cost about eleven hundred 
thousand dollars. Both these canals lead to inex- 
haustible mines of coal, of the very best quality, and 
complete the water communication between the Sus- 
quehannah and Philadelphia, the distance being about 
one hundred and fifty miles. The majestic river of 
Susquehannah, is the only one of the Atlantic rivers 
whose sources approach both the western waters 
and those of the St. Lawrence. Its Tioga branch af- 
fords a communication with the rivers Seneca and 
Gennessee, which empty into Lake Ontario, and its 
western branch approaches the waters of the Alle- 


our. The river Susquehannah, it is believed, af- | 


rds two communications to the western waters; 


one by the western branch, and the other by connect- | 


ing the Juniatta river with the river Conemaugh, 
which empties into the Alleghany. 

The canal commissioners of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, who examined this last route, partly in con- 
junction with two of the United States’ engineers, 
have lately reported in favor of its practicability. 


The nextcommunication with the western waters 
can be effected by the Chesapeake and Ohio canal. 
This object, regarded as the most important and na- 
tional, was the first to claim the attention of the ex- 
ecutive in carrying into effect the provisions of the 
law of the last session, to procure surveys, &e.; and 
the able board of engineers, wh» have given the sub- 
ject a full and careful examination during the Jast 


summer, have pronounced it perfectly practicable, at , 


an expense, small, compared with the magnitude and 
importance of the object. This work, whether re- 


garded in a military, commercial or political point | 


of view, is equally important. Passing through the 
centre of the republic, from one extreme to the 
other, ©pening an internal communication of more 
than 2,500 miles; affording, at onee,a powerful bond 


of union, with every commereial facility in time: 


of peace—and, in war, the most eflicient means of 
national defence. Besides, its immediate connee- 
tion with the seatof the national government; its cen- 


tral position; the great extent of inland navigation| 


which it opens; touching, in its course, eleren states 
of the union, and furnishing a vent for the produce of 
several others. The shortness of the canal, by this 
route, connecting the Atlantic tides with the steam 
boat navigation of the west, at Pittsburgh, being less 
than 350, and to lake Erie less than 450 miles. 


These considerations, together with the general 
and diffusive nature of the benefits to result from this 
work, offering great advantages to all the states, yet 
peculiar to none, as well as the magnitude of the 
undertaking, point itout as a work peculiarly national 

n its character, and cannot fail to secure for it the 
prompt and efficient aid of the general government. 

Many of the above remarks will likewise apply to 
the Pennsylvania canal, which will pass through a 
rich and populous country, and connect the greatest 
manufacturing city on the western waters, with one 
or the richest and most manufacturing cities on the 
Atlantic, at a distance of about $70 miles; and will 
bring New York and Pittsburg nearer together than 
vy any other route—as, from New York to Bruns- 
wick, 40 miles; from there to Philadelphia 60, and 


from there to Pittsburgh 370; making, in the whole. 
470 miles, instead of 790 by lake Erie. 

James river, in the state of Virginia, it is believed, 
ean be connected with the Kenhawa, which empties 
into the Ohio. This will afford that valuable section 
of the country a water communication to the lakes, 
through the canal intended to be eut from the Ohio 
river to lake Erie; on which subject, the canal com- 
missioners, in obedience to an act of the general as- 
sembly of the state of Ohio, have recently written a 
very able report. 

The sources of the Roanoke rise in the mountains 
of Virginia, and it empties itself into the Albemarle 
sound, and is navigable to the Great Falls, 70 miles 
from its mouth. Around the Great Falls, locks have 
been made, and the branches of this river have been 
greatly improved by jetty dams. It is proposed to re- 
open the Koanoke Inlet, or to make a new one near 
its site, and to close up the communication between 
| Albemarle and Pamlico sounds, by running a dam of 
| stone, or of wood and earth, across Cronton and Ro- 
| anoke sounds, near the south end of Roanoke Island. 
| The estimated cost of this improvement, if made of 
stone, is $2,000,000, and, if made of wood and earth, 





—— 


; $1,000,000. This improvement would diminish the 
distance, from any giver point on the sound, nearly 
one half, and would accommodate the country, on 
‘both sides of the sound, and along the rivers empty- 
ing into it, which is as fertile a tract of country as 
any in the southern states, and sustains as great a 
population. 

| The head waters of the Great Pedee river, which 
| falls into the ocean at Wingan bay, take their rise in 
| Blue Ridge, and the Yadkin, a boid stream, with 
‘only one formidable, but not insurmountable obstruc- 
tion, is navigable to the foot of these mountains, in 
the state of North Carolina. The distance over them, 
‘to the navigable waters of the Holstein, a branch of 
‘the Tennessee,is not great. The head waters of the 
‘Santee, which has its outlet in the state of South 
Carolina, are the Catawba, Broad and Saluda rivers; 
the formner takes its rise near the mountainsin North 
' Carolina, not far from the head waters of the French 
‘Broad; the two latter rise within the state of South 


ss - 


Carolina, their sources are nearly equal in the 
vicinity © the French Broad. The navigation ot 
,each of * 


ose three rivers has been so far improved, 
as to render them fit for the transportation of pro- 
duce to within a few miles of the mountains. The 
Keowee and Suzatoo rivers, the head waters of the 
Savannah, which form the boundary of the states of 
South Carolina and Georgia, have their source in the 
same chain of mountains, and might be rendered 
navicable to within a very short distance of the 
head waters of the French Broad. It is to be ob- 
‘served, of all these rivers, that the Blue Ridge pre- 
sents obstacles to a junction, between the eastern 
/and western waters, by means of canals. 
| By a memorial from the legislature of Alabama to 
/ congress, it appears that the Tuscaloosa river, 4 
'branch of the Tombecbe, may,at a reasonable ex- 
pense, be connected with the Tennessee river. The 
memorial also states, that the Alabama river com- 
/mences and becomes capable of a water transporta- 
| tion within eight or eleven miles of a stream equally 
| susceptible of being rendered navigable, and which 
|empties into the Tennessee river; that the latter re- 
‘ceives the tribute of several other streams, which 
take their rise and become navigable in the state of 
| Virginia, passing through some of its most produc- 
| tive lands, and watering, in their course, the whole 
‘eastern section of the state of Tennessee; that the di- 
viding ground, separating these waters, affords a fa- 
vorable opportunity of connecting the waters of the 
Alabama with those of the Tennessceriver; and that 
the distance for the produce of Tennessee to reach 8 





market on the sea board would be reduced from 
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nearly two thousand miles, to New Orleans, to six or 
~ seven hundred miles, to the Mobile, which may be 
' .gonnected with the Pensacola bay. 

The Cumberland river,in the state of Tennessee, 
it is believed, can be connected with the Tennessee 
river, Which, when connected with the Tombecbe or 
Alabama rivers, will open a dtrect water communica- 
tion to Pensacola, in Florida, fer a large and im- 
portant section of the union. 

Some of the Georgia rivers, itis believed, may be 
connected with the western waters. 

The cutting of a canal from lake Pontchartrain, to 
communicate with the a at or near the city 
of New Orleans, is considered of importance, both in 
a military and commercial point of view. 

Pearl river, in the state of Mississippi, is also a 
valuable stream, and is capable of much improvement 
for the public advantage. 

Besides the communications already mentioned 
with the lakes, it is considered as practicable, ata 
reasonuble expense, to counectthe Wabash river with 
ihe Miami of lake Erie. 

The importance of an early attention to the con- 
struction of canals, round the falls of Ohio, at Louis- 
ville, and round the Muscle Shoal, in the Tennessee 
river, will be readily conceded. 

Whenever the contemplated water communica- 
tion, between Boston and the river Delaware, shall 
be completed, it will, it is supposed, leave about 
thirty-eight miles of land, separated by water sources, 
to Louis river, a branch of the Columbia, which 
empties into the Pacific ocean; as, from the Talpa- 
hockin,a branch of the Schuylkill, to the Quitepa- 
hilla, a branch of the Susquehannah, four wiles; 
from Popular run, a branch of the Juniatta, to the Lit- 
tle Conemaugh, a branch of the Allegkany, fourteen 
miles; from the Yellow Stone river, a branch cf thie 
Missouri, to St. Louis’ river, a branch of the Colum- 
bia, twenty miles; making, in the whole, thirty-eight 
miles. But what distance of canalling, and water 
improvements, would be necessary to complete this 
chain of communicaticn, the committee posses¢ no 
means of ascertaining. Parts of it,no doubt, will be 
accomplished in a reasonable time; yet there can be 
nO expectation that the whole will be efected for a 
very long period. 

li the survey system, which commenced the last 
summer, should be persevered in, the union, and the 
several states, will be put into the possession of va- 
able information on these interesting subjects. 

In viewing the prospects before us for improve- 
ments ona large scale, the mind ts lost in amazement 
at the extonsiveness of the scenes which appear for 
the permanent benefit and grandeur of the country. 

The inhabitants of the old countries were, fora 
long time, confined to the coasts; but the improve- 

ents in navigation gave an unlimited expansion to 
commercial enterprise, and the discovery of canalling 
is an admirable extension of the benefits of naviga- 
tion, by which we can sail over the globe by land as 
well as by sea. 

The inestimable invention of lock navigation was 
entirely unknown tothe ancients, who have furnish- 
ed us with so many astonishing monuments of their 
greatness; it instructed mankind in the knowledge 
that water was capable of producing the ascent of 
vessels to its own level, and that, wherever there is 
Water above, vessels can go down and re-ascend by 
water; but the invention, in itself, is not much more 
wonderful than the prejudices against adopting it in 
Practice, which have existed in many countries. 

_ Inthe construction of the canal of the two seas in 
France, all the science and art appertaining to the 
subject were displayed. Locks, 114 in number, were 
Ccustructed, and rocks excavated for great distances; 
tunnels were cut through mountains, and a reservoir, 
of 395 acres, was filled by water from the adj 


tlevated places,and which was conveyed by aqueducts 
over rivers and valleys. This canal, although greatly 
advantageous to the nation at large, would not have 
been good property for private proprietors; but it was 
the origin of innumerable canals in France and Hol- 
land, which exhibited, in the clearest light, their many 
and important public and private advantages; but, 
notwithstanding the enterprising character of the peo- 
ple of England, and although they had the examples 
of Holland and France so near at hand, still near a 
century passed before either government or inhabi- 
tants attempted to make any works of the kind in 
England. The success ef the undertaking of a spirit- 
ed individdal, at length roused the people to en- 
thusiasm, and awakened e general ardor, for similar 
improvements, among the landholders, farmers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers of the kingdom. Since 
then, there lias been nocessation in the prosecution 
of public works, and the capacity of the country has 
been entirely changed; old manufactures were ren- 
dered more flourishing, and new ones were establish- 
ed, from time to time, in places where the land before 
was of but little value and thinly inhabited. The towns 
were enabled to supply a much greater extent of in- 
land country with their own manufactures. The con- 
sumers, in the interior of the country, imported at 
lower prices, and, as producers, they exported with 
greater advantages. 

The canals united the materials for manufactures 
that lay dispersed, and, by lessening the expense of 
‘he transportation of bulky articles, they brought 
stores of riches from the bowels of the earth. They 
afforded to the inhabitants of the interior, in every 
direction, the advantages of coasts which were safe 
from tempests and wars. England could never have 
sustained herself in her mighty struggles with the 
continent, had it not been for her unremitted atten- 
tion to the domestic industry of the country; and 
nothing gave as much facility and animation to this in- 
dustry, as her cheap, safe and expeditious modes of 
transportation. Prejudices, even as to the practica- 
bility of executing great designs, existed in England 
for a loug time; and when the duke of Bridgewater’s 
canal was finished as far as Barton, where the Irwell 
is navigable for jarge vessels, Brindicy, the engineer, 














proposed to carry it over that river by aqueducts; 
ihe idea was ridiculed, and another eminent engineer 
| was consulted, who replied, at once, that he had often 
heard of castles in the air, but that he had never 
been shown before, where any of them were to be 
‘built. The duke, however, took the advice of his 
own engineer, and the work was commenced in Sep- 
tember, 1760, and boats sailed over it in less than a 
year, to the astonishment of those, who, a little be- 
fore, thought it impossible. The New York works 
had to encounter prejudices of every description; 
some entertainec opinions that the whole scheme 
was romantic in the extreme; that it was totally im- 
practicable; and, if practicable, that it was far be- 
yond any conception they had of the ability of the 
state to carry it into execution. A short period has, 
however, dispelled all such apprehensions; and it may 
be reasonably hoped, that these works will preduce 
similar effects in America, which the Bridgewater 
works did in England, and be the origin of a thou- 
sand water communications in different parts of the 
union. 

The construction of canals is now reduced to strict 
rules and methods, and can be contracted for at so 
much per mile or lock. Although our minds are now 
free irom the mist of ignorance and prejudices, stili 
important difficulties, but, itis trusted, not insupera- 
ble ones, remain, as to the course which the United 
States ought to pursue on the highly interesting sub- 
ject of interpalimprovements. If we do not cherish 
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works are first to be undertaken, success can scarcely 
be expected. Whethercongress will pledge its faith 
in advance, on any plan, or act merely in specific 
eases, as they rise, or upon a combination of both. 
according to the design of the annexed bill, or upon 
the principle of an equal proportionment among the 
states, according to the ratio of representation, are 
grave and important questions, and can only be set- 
tled by the experience and wisdom of congress, 
after solemn dejiberation; but, when these impor- 
tant points are disposed of, there will remain nothing 
tozimpede:the national councils from conferring on 
their constituents the greatest blessings, and acquir- 
ing for themselves imperishable renown. Ultimately, 
these works may be looked upon as the best source 
of revenue, and at all times they will effect a great 
saving in the labor and expense of transportation, 
which will be diverted to some other employment, 
and thus increase the wealth of the whole. Ina 
time of war, they would facilitate, beyond descrip- 
tion, both in cheapness and expedition, the transpor- | 
tation of troops and heavy munitions of war, from) 
the sea-board to the Canada borders, or in the direc- | 
tion of any other point inthe union, where we could | 
be assailed. 

No opinion can be formed, with accuracy, as to the | 





expense of land carriage, thronghout the union. It! 
is, however, estimated, that 30,000 tons are annually | 


transported over the mountains to Pittsburg, at the 


extraordinary expense, for wagonage, of §600,000 a | 
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will increase with the growing population of the coun- 
try; and the government, besides, owns about 500 
iillions of acres of land, the value of many parts of 
which will be enhanced by the improvements of the 
country. | 

But we will suppose the case which is the most un- 
favorable: and that is, that the debt, together wit 
the improvements, should go down to posterity; i 
would only create an obligation on those who would 
have the enjoyment of the improvements, to pay 
the debt. Would posterity have any cause of com- 
plaint, when so much labor would be performed to 
their hands? They would not murmur; they would 
rather bless the authors of their benefaction. 

As to means, on questions of improvements, ability 
is the only requisite, if the works, when they are com- 
pleted, will be worth what they cost; the want of 
money in the treasury should never form an objec- 
tion to their execution. In such cases it is only ne- 
cessary to inquire, whether we have a sufficiency of 
credit, labor, and skill; these constitute the means; 
and on this enlightened policy, the great improve- 
nents in the state of New-York have been made. 

The importance of placing this country in the most 
advantageous condition, to enable it to enter into 
competition with the countrics of Europe in the trade 
with the republics of South America, must be obvious 
to every enlightened statesman. 

The discovery of a passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope to the East Indies, was an important era in the 


year; and this mode of transportation, besides, em-| history of Europe; and it may be assumed that the 
ploys a large capital in wagons, horses, feed and at-| independence of South America is not less so to this 


tendants. <A few facts will show the enormous ex- | 


country. No country can offer to us commercia! 


pense of transportation in times of war. In the late! openings more rich, or more within our reach, than 


war, flour, in some instances, cost the government; 


near one hun ire dollars per barrel, and pieces of | 
artillery, each, near one thousand dollars, and, owing | 
to the delay, were useless when they arrived. 

The cost of transportation across the peninsula be- | 


the Spanish republics. Our territories touch. The 
ports of Louisiana and Vera Cruz are connected with 
the same sea. Our access to Mexico will be easy. 


| As regards the importance of Mexico, it is illustrated 


by the circumstance, that it is the richest and most 


tween the Delaware and Chesapeake bays, a distance | extensive of all the Spanish possessions; it excceds, 
of only sixteen miles, amounted, in one year, toa lit- | in nmgnitude, Spain, France and Italy, united. All 
tle less than halfa million of dollars. The ljossesin| the eastern coast of Mexico, the kingdom of Terra 
the last war, for want of good roads and canals, were } Firma and Paraguay, are nearer to us than the ports 
very large, and, it is believed, they wouid be suffi- | of Europe; here is a wide field opening for the com- 
cient to accomplish mony of the important improyve-| mercial enterprise of the Americans. It would be 
ments which are contemplated. | presumptuous to attempt to point out the particular 

It may, here be truly observed, that, among the ob- | character of the trade, in all its branches; but that 
jects of a national character, which occasionally en- | two great countries, geegraphically situated as these 
gage the public spirit and resources of a nation, none! are, can remain without an immensity of commer- 
are more beneficial, and none so permanent, as the! cial intercourse, is incredible. Nothingcan be more 
internal improvements of the country. These will| intimately connected than the interest of commerce 
remain as lasting as the rivers they connect, while! and that of the cultivators of the land; and the manu: 
others will be effaced cven from remembrance by the | facturing interest naturally follows as a benefit to 
flow of time. | both. 

As to the means possessed by the general govern-| Wecan get nothing from abroad, if we have not 
ment to perfect the contemplated improvements of) something at home to exchange for it, and this some- 
the country, they are abundant. Beyond the sums to! thing must come from the earth or the sea, but main- 
be borrowed by the annexed bill, the redundancy in| ly from the land. 
the treasury, in each year, will meet specific cases; The objects of commerce will not grow in the 
of improvements of the first class, which may be pre-! streets or along the margin of the sea; they are to be 
sented at different periods. And if proper objects} obtained in the interior of the country, or from manu- 
are selected in the beginning, arevenue will constant-! facturing places. The navigation of the country de- 
ly be coming into the treasury, as the improvements | pends on the interior prosperity of the country, and 
are progressing; some canals, itis probable, would! mustrise or fall with it. Navigation follows, it cannot 
yield more than six per cent. soon after their comple-} lead; and the more the objects of commerce are in- 
tion. The secretary of the treasury says we shall | creased, the more ships will be wanted. 
have an annual surplus of upwards of three millions,; | The raw materials, and the various productions of 
beyond the sinking fund, which wiil pay the public} the soil, in the first instance, belong to the caltivators 
debt inten years. This may not all be realized, but! of the land; and the trade of the country belongs to 
itis probable that the surplus will even exceed this) the people at large. Its object isto carry to foreign 
estimate. The public debt will be diminishing, and! countries what we have to spare, and to bring back 


there will be lcss interest to pay; the appropristions 
for fortifications will not be as large as they have 
Been; the pension fund has diminished more than one 
balf in the last three or four years, and must entirely 
eease in a short time—from this source alone, up- 
wards of a million will be disengaged; the customs 


what is necessary or gratifying to us. And this com: 
merce of the country will inevitably and daily inereas¢ 
with the improvement of the country. 
The grand secret, in the whole order of society, 19 
its relation to political economy, is nothing more than 
to hold out such inducements as are the best caleulat 
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>i to make the people industrious, and to aid this in- 
syustry as much as possible by labor-saving machines. 
, nation, in all its wisdom, cannot effect this end so 
well by any contrivance as by the situple operation of 
-afe and cheap modes of transportation by good roads 
snd canals. Suppose two nations to be adjacent: the 
sne intersected with canals, and the other only ac- 
-ommodated with ordinary roads; how much more 
nowerful and rich will the one be than the other! 

The age of a nation does not depend on time, but 
on its strength, population and character. And a 
nation, possessing, as we do, ten millions of people, 
connot seriously be destitute of means te accomplish 
all the important works, which, on the most ample in- 
formation, and best deliberation that can be bestowed 
on the subject, shall appear to be of essential advan- 
tage to the different parts of the country. The gene- 
ral government can adopt no other measure which 
will produce so much animation and friendship 
among her citizens. It will render access easy, byj 
cubduing the mountains and the floods: and must, by 
the intercourse and interest which it will create in 
the different parts, have a powerful tendency to the 
preservation of the whole. 

A society of people delights in noble achievements; 
and it would have been happy for the world, if the 
power of nations had been directed to the establish- 
ment of important public improvements instead of 
exhausting itself in the despicable intrigues of states- 
men, and the destruction of the human species. Im- 
mense sums have been lavished for military glory, 
while projects which would tend to cherish industry 
and morality have not been sufficiently cultivated. 

An abhorrence of many of the arbitrary and bloody 
scenes in other countries, has given rise, in the west- 
ern hemisphere, to self-government and toleration in| 
religion; and the example of the United States may 
produce an influence on the rest of the world, when 
she is known to be inclined to reconcile national dif- 
ferences, rather than to instigate wars, and is seen 
preserving a steady devotion to the happiness of the 





people, and constantly directing a portion of their 
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have been thrown into it, and encourage the Missis- 
sippi to discharge a part of its waters through this 
channel. From the junction of the Iberville with the 
Amite, there is a safe and convenient imland navigation 
to the head of the bay of Bonsecure, an arm of the 
bay of Mobile. A canal, five miles in length, will con- 
nect the navigable waters of Bonsecure with those of 
the Perdido, and a canal, one half mile in length, will 
connect the Perdido with the Grand Lagoon, which 
communicates with the bay of Pensacola, making the 
whole distance, to be opened between the Mississippi 
and Pensacola, thirty-five and a half miles, thirty of 
which will be through a natural channel, and may be 
completed with inconsiderable expense and Jabor. 
From Pensacola, eastward, there is asafe inland na- 
vigation through the sound of St. Rosa and the bay of 
Choctawhatchy. A canal five miles in length will 
connect the latter with the bay of St. Andrew’s. A 
canal of forty-five yards will connect the St. Andrew’s 
with the bay of St. Joseph’s, and a canal of equal 
length will connect the latter with the lake Wimeco. 
This lake communicates with the river Apalachicola; 
from thence to the bay of St. Mark’s, the navigation 
is already open, and secure, being perfectly protect- 
ed from the waves of the gulf, by a chain of islands, 
extending atong the coast. Pensacolais distant from 
St. Mark’s about 200 miles, and a canal of little more 
than five miles will open an inland navigation be- 
tween them. To extend this chain of connection 
from St. Mark’s to the Suwannee river, would be at- 
tended with the only difficulty in the whole route, 
and would require a canal of about sixty miles. This, 
however, might be dispensed with until the commu- 
nication across the peninsula shal! have been com- 
pleted. This may be effected by uniting the waters 
of the St. John’s with those of the river Suwannee, 
and will require a canal of not more than twenty 
miles in length. The river St. John’s is one of the 
finest streams of our country; it waters one of the 
most delightfulregions of the south, and is navigable 
for vessels of 300 tons burthen, for more than 200 
miles above its mouth. The two points intended to 
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resourees to such publie undertakings as will advance | be connected by this route, are separated from each 
the population and general wealth, and go down to other by a distance of about 800 miles, near 700 of 
posterity as the best evidence of sincerity for the per- | which are abready navigable, and, when completed, 
manent prosperity of the country. We ean never) Will be nearer, by 1000 miles, than the present cir- 
expect to see a more propitious period than the pre-' cuitous and dangerous route through the channel of 
sent, to commence the internal improvements of the the Mississippi and the gulfstream. J need not dwell 
country, on a scale worthy of the importance of the| on the importance of this communication, or on the 
subject; the prospect of a long peace lies before us,} advantages which would result from its completion; 
and there seems to be nothing else of high interest to! they must be apparent to all who have formed a just 
engage the councils of the union, for these many| conception of the danger, the delay and difficulty, 
years, attendant on the navigation, among the keys and shoals 
~ Annexed is a letter dated February 24, 1825, and aj of Plorida, when the annual loss of property by 
short statement concerning canals: wrecks is estimated at 500,000 dollars—a sum nearly 
February 24, 1925. sufficient tocomplete the contemplated route. 

Sin: Allow me to submit to your consideration a| I have the honor to be, most respectfully, yout 
plan to connect the Mississippi withthe Atlantic, by an obedient servant, KR. K. CALL 
internal communication extending along the northern] Mr. Hemphill, chairman ' 
margin of the Gulf of Mexico. ‘The importance of! _ Of the committee on roads and canals. ; mn 
this communication, both in a commercial and mili-| Thirty canals in England vield, on an average, SO 
tary point of view, must long siuce have attracted the| per cent. per annum, and the stock has increased in 
attention of yourself, and of the committee of which) value in some, instances, 600 per cent. : : 
you are chairman, and I shall be happy if my sugges-| “Twenty-two canals eross the mountains which se- 
tions on the subject should contribute, in the small-| parate the waters of the east and west in England. 
est degree, to its accomplishment. 
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The route I propose, is intended to commence on! — \1.° ee ° 
‘ ° 9 H ‘ > "sey © rf o 

the Mississippi, at the mouth of the river Iberville, and | Jame s hive. and Dhio Nay igation. 
to terminate at the mouth of the river St. John’s, on; Previous to the adjournment of congress, the fol- 
the coast of Florida. Iberville is about 30 miles in! Jowing letter was addressed to the president of the 
length, and already forms a communication between United States, by the members from the western states 
the Mississippi and the Amite, a navigable and tribu-| and from Virginia, whose names are signed thereto: 
tary stream of lake Pontchartrain. House of representatives, March 2, 1825. 

The Mississippi being elevated many feet above the Sir: The undersigned members of the house of re- 
level of the lake, it is believed that, in order to ren-}| presentatives, are aware that numerous efforts are 
der the Iberville perfectly navigable, little more will} making to engage the attention of the engineers of 


: ° ° yy? 24, ” — ol — 2% ~ 
be required than to remove the obstructions which! the United States for the surrey of various routes for 
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canals, across the great chains of mountains which 
separate the eastern and western waters. They are 
persuaded that, among these, there is not one better 
deserving the attention of the government of the 
United States than that by which the commonwealth of 
Virginia is endeavoring to connect the James river, 
or its chief branch, the Jackson, with the Great Kana- 
wha, and, by means of thatriver, with the Ohio, at 
Point Pleasant. A canalof forty miles in extent, from 
the tide of the first named river, now connects the 
city of Richmond with the coal mines of Chesterfield, 
Goochland, and Powhatan, and is extended above 
them, in its progress towards the base of the Allegha- 
ny mountain. A contract has also been made, and 
funds provided, for canalling the Balcony Falls of the 
river for a distance of six miles. ‘The turnpike from 
the Great Falls of the Kanawha to the eastern base of 
the Alleghany, a distance of ninety miles, has been 
completed, and greatimprovements made in the na- 
vigation of the Kanawha, one of the largest tributaries 
of the Ohio. 
Under these circumstances, it would greatly ac- 
eelerate the completion of this link of connection of 
the eastern and western waters, if it should be ascer- 
tained to be practable, to unite them by a navigable 
canal, and it is deemed highly probable that this con- 
riection could be effected by the use of the waters of 
Greenbriar river, on the western slope of the Alle- 
shany, and several smaller streams, the branches of 
the Jackson river, on the eastern. 
The undersigned beg leave, therefore, to call your 
attention to this subject, and to ask as early a survey 
as practicable, of tie route for a canal across the Al- 
leghany, which they have felt it their duty to describe. 
In aid of this application, they further state, that, 
between the city of Richmond and the mouth of the 
great Kanawha, the actual connection, by water, 
which such a canal would furnish, will not exceed 
four hundred and fifty miles. Of this, the Kanawha, 
one of the straightest and most easily navigated 
branches of the Ohio, occupies ninety miles, and the 
James river is already navigable for nearly two hun- 
dred more. The distance from the mouth of the 
Scioto to the mouth of the Kanawha, is about eighty 
miles, which, added to the four hundred and fifty, 
mikes the entire water line of communication, be- 
tween the tide of James river and the eastern extre- 
mity of the canal contemplated to be made, and now 
begun from the lakes to the Sciota, but 550 miles: 
thus bringing the city of Richmond as near to Ports- 
raouth, on the river Ohio, as the city of Pittsburg is, 
at this moment, pursuing the windings of that river, 
and disregarding the superiority cf a canal to the ri- 
ver itself. 
The undersigned forbear to enlarge upon the great 
importance of these facts to the states of Virginia and 
Qhio, to the country on the lakes, and, in general, to 
the union of the east and west. They confidently 
trust that these suggestions will share, with other 
similar views of the capacity of the United States for 
internal improvement, the favorable regard of the 
general government. 
We are, sir with great consideration, your obedient 
servants, 2. Whittlesey, C. F. Mercer, 
Thos. R. Ross, Wm. Smith, 
Robt. P. Letcher, Thomas Newton, 
Duncan Me.Arthur, Samucl F. Vinton, 
J. Stephenson, J. W. Campbell, 
JS. Barbour, Win. McLean, 
Jas Johnson, Joseph Vance, 
J. Sloane, Thomas Metcalfe, 
J. C. Wright, David Trimile, 
Edw. Livingston, Francis Johnson, 
Dan'l P. Cook, T. P. Moore. 

To his excellency the president of the U. States. 
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To this letter the following answer has been trans- 

mitted by the war department: 

Department of war, March 19, 1825. 
_ Sir: The communication addressed, on the 2nd 
instant, by several members of congress, to the pre- 
sident of the United States, requesting that a surve 
be made, in order to ascertain if it be practicable to 
connect, by means of a canal, the James river with 
the great Kanawha and the Ohio, at Point Pleasant 
has been received by the president, and referred to 
this department. 

The union of the eastern and western waters, by. 
the contemplated line of communication, is an enter- 
prise of unquestionable importance to the states of 
Virginia and Ohio, and the lake country generally: 
and I regret that there is not an officer who could be 
spared for the purpose of making the survey request- 
ed; every engineer and toprographical engineer 
being disposed of for the year. 

As you have taken so deep an interest in the great 
work of connecting the Chesapeake with the western 
waters, and in the prosecution of internal improye- 
ments generally, and are nearer to tho seat of go- 
vernment than either of the other gentlemen who 
signed the address to the president, upon the propose? 
project, I have thought proper to make this commu 
nication to you. 

I am, with great respect. &e. 
JAMES BARBOUR 
Hon. C. F. Mercer, Mdic, Loudon county, Va. 








CHRONICLE. 

The free school, at Baltimore, established and Supe 
ported by the late John Oliver, esq. of this city, now 
affords instruction to about one hundred and eighty 
boys, and one hundred and sixty girls; and is, in ali 
respects, in the best condition. 


Washington, April 1. Mr. Poinsett, minister of the 
United States to Mexico, left this city on Wednesday 
for Norfolk, where he is to be received on board of 
the frigate Constellation, which is expected to sail 
for Vera Cruz about Sunday next. 

Mr. P. is accompanied by Mr. Mason, the secretary 
of legation, and Mr. Edward Thornton Tayloe, as pri- 
vate secretary. 


Harrisonburg, Va. March 24, 1825. The navigation 
of the Shenandoah river, is now so far accomplished, 
as to be in constant use, and with the most perfect 
safety. Mr. Orbison and Wm. H. Lewis have, in the 
course of a few weelis past, delivered about 1000 bar- 
rels of flour, shipped from Port Republic,and its neigh- 
borhood, at Georgetown, disposed of it, and paid over 
the proceeds to the several owners. In a few days 
past, they have taken about 400 barrels in, in four 
boats, and will be ready, in the course of a few days, 
totake as much mpre. Messrs. Orbison and Givens 
have built, at Port Repuplic, a large and convenient 
warehouse, where they will be ready to receive, (free 
of any charge for storage), any quantity of flour that 
may be intended to be sent down the river. The 
ereat advantage of this mode of taking away the pro- 
duce of our farms, over the usual way of wagoning, 
will be readily perceived by all who will reflect that 
it would have taken no Jess than 33 wagons and dri- 
vers, and 165 horses, to have taken away 400 barrels 
of flour at one trip. 

Little Rock, (.drk.) Feb. 22, 1825. The acting go- 
vernor has granted a farther respite, until the 4th day 
of April next, to Mad Buifalo and Little Eagle, the 
two Osage Indians, confined in jail in this town, under 
sentence of death, whgse execution, pursuant to 2 
ya respite, Was appoiuted to take place on Thurs: 
day next, 
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WATER-STREET, EAST OF SOUTH-STREET: 
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